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WHEATLEY’S 





“CRIES OF LONDON” 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 





T is doubtful if there be any other pub- 

lishers in London who can look back a 

hundred and thirty-six years, as Messrs. 

Colnaghi can, to a publication of their own, 
and find it in such high favour today that the 
market value of the original issue in colours 
has appreciated three hundredfold. Yet who 
would have thought, say, thirty-five years ago, 
when the old English colour-prints were only 
beginning to come into their own as collectors’ 
prizes, that the thirteen prints after Francis 
Wheatley’s “‘ Cries of London” would ever 
have reached such an appraisal? Nor would 
it have seemed possible when, in 1792-95, 
Wheatley’s popular vogue for the domestic 
and rural subject was at its height, and he was 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy in two series 
of six each, followed by a pair, under the general 
title of the “‘ Cries of London,” those pleasant 
pictures of idealized street life which he had 
painted for the express purpose of being 
engraved, that his name would live by these, 
while the portraits and historical paintings by 
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MILK BELOW, MAIDS! 


Engraved by L. Schiavonetti 


By permission of the 
British Museum 


which he had won his election as a Royal 
Academician would be more or less forgotten. 
Yet there is something perennially attractive 
in the idea of the hawkers crying their vendibles 
through the streets of London in characteristic 
rhythms which they were accustomed to do 
apparently from very early times. How 
lively an account of them we find, for instance, 
in the fourteenth-century poem, “ London 
Lackpenny,” by that prolific poet Dan John 
Lydgate, the monk of Bury St. Edmunds and 
Chaucer’s friend, who seems to have been 
offered everything under the sun to purchase 
in his penniless progress between Westmynster 
Gate and Corn Hyl, though, as he reiterates, 
“for lack of money I myght not spede.” 
A numerous variety of the itinerant traffickers 
of the seventeenth century are vividly shown to 
us in Marcellus Laroon’s “ Old Cryes of the 
City of London,” which Pierce Tempest 
engraved in line and published in 1696, and 
these were, of course, the folk whose trading 
cries as they hawked their wares were the 
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SWEET CHINA ORANGES, SWEET CHINA 
Engraved by L. Schiavonetti 
By permission of the British Museum 


subject of Addison’s delightful ‘‘ Spectator ” 
essay of December 18,1711. “‘ There is,” he 
says, “‘nothing which more astonishes a 
Foreigner, and frights a Country Squire, than 
the Cries of London. My good friend Sir Roger 
often declares that he cannot get them out of 
his Head or go to Sleep for them, the first 
week that he is in Town. On the contrary, Will 
Honeycomb calls them the Ramage de la Ville, 
and prefers them to the Sounds of Larks and 
Nightingales, with all the Musick of the Fields 
and Woods.” Then, in the person of “ Ralph 
Crotchet,” the essayist proceeds to criticize 
and illustrate the tone and the tempo of the 
various cries of the street, and to prove his 
capacity to be appointed Comptroller-General 
of them. Addison seems to have found them 
more or less cacophonous ; Charles Lamb, on 
the other hand, delighted in their rhythmical 
appeals, though we have no reason to suppose 
they were more musical at the end of the 
century than at the beginning. Deploring 
the gloom of a City Sunday, Lamb allowed the 
light of his own sunny nature to break in upon 
the streets. “I miss the cheerful cries of 
London,” said he, “‘ the music and the ballad- 
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singers, the buzz and murmur of the streets.’ 
These are just the notes we seem to hear in ll 
fragrant pictures of Wheatley’s, where there is 
no suggestion of crowd or noise, no woman or 
girl who is not comely, the girls, in fact, all 
appealingly pretty, and even the men having a 
tendency to good looks; where the elegant sedan 
chair or the lumbering, commodious family 
coach is waiting in solitary state, perhaps for 
some lovely lady who is making a call belike at 
her mantua-maker’s, and maybe is to be carried 
on to the fashionable Mr. Hoppner’s to sit for 
her portrait. There is no mud in these streets 
to bespatter the wayfarers withal, nor are 
pickpockets here to snatch their purses; the 
streets are clean and trustful, and through their 
gentle murmur the cries of London sound 
sweet, melodious and cheerful. Never a 
raucous note is heard from the singer of ballads, 
for how, indeed, could anything but sweetness 
issue from cherry lips such as those of the 
girl in Wheatley’s picture, offering her lyrical 
wares with so winsome an appeal ? 

In the Royal Academy’s exhibition of 1792 





DO YOU WANT ANY MATCHES ? 
Engraved by D. Cardon 


By permission of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi 














Wheatley’s “ Cries * London” 


Wheatley was represented by the first six pictures 
of the “‘ Cries,” and on July 2, 1793, Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Co., at 132 Pall Mall, issued the 
stipple-engravings of the first two of these 
under the general title, “ The Itinerant 
Traders of London, in thirteen engravings, 
from the best artists, after Wheatley.” Each 
print in its “ plain ” state was to be sold for 
seven and sixpence, and, coloured, it was to 
cost exactly twice as much, so that the thirteen 
coloured plates could be bought, in their 
original pink-board wrappers, at intervals as 
they were issued over a period of four years, for 
nine pounds, fifteen shillings in all. Under 
ten pounds! Think of it, ye plutocrats of 
today, when you are cheerfully plumping down 
your three thousand guineas for a choicely 
printed set of the “ Cries of London”! In 
their circulars Colnaghi described the series as 

‘an uncommonly beautiful and highly orna- 
mental work,” while their “‘ best artists ’’ were 
found to comprise a small group of foreign 
engravers who had come over to England to 
learn and practise, under the very popular 
Bartolozzi, the comparatively easy method of 
stipple-engraving which was then all the vogue. 





FRESH GATHERED PEAS, YOUNG HASTINGS 
Engraved by G. Vendramini 


By permission of the British Museum 





ROUND AND SOUND, FIVEPENCE A POUND, 
DUKE CHERRIES 
Engraved by A. Cardon 


By permission of the British Museum 


Bartolozzi had long been the high priest of 
stipple, and his fellow-countryman, Luigi 
Schiavonetti, was one of his most accomplished 
pupils, so, although the young Italian had been 
in England only three years, he was entrusted 
with the direction of the “ Cries,” engraving 
the first three plates himself. The pair with 
which the series was auspicated in July 1923 
was “ Two Bunches a Penny, Primroses! ” 
perhaps now the best known and most popular 
picture of all, with the fragrant country girl 
and her smaller brother and sister come to 
town from some neighbouring village, haply 
Hampstead or Islington, to sell the newly 
gathered wild flowers, with not a very shrill 
call from their fresh young voices; and “‘ Milk 
Below, Maids!” a cry that seems to have 
brought only two poor, glad-faced children in 
response, to whom the good-natured milkmaid 
is giving a drink of milk before the lie-a-beds 
in the basement are about, for the lamp-light 
at the corner of the quiet square is not yet gone 
out and day is breaking in the sky. Schia- 
vonetti engraved one other plate, “ Sweet 
China Oranges,” in which Wheatley introduced 
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STRAWBERRYS, SCARLET STRAWBERRYS! 


Engraved by Vendramini 


By permission of the British Museum 


two comely ladies, outside some such building 
as the Royal Exchange, tendering a generous 
coin for the fruit in the basket to a Semitic 
looking vendor, who opens both hands with 
a shrug of surprise. This was published a 
year later with “ Do you want any Matches ? ” 
engraved by young Anthony Cardon, a boy of 
twenty and a clever pupil of Schiavonetti, 
who now found he had enough to do with 
directing the engraving, the printing in mono- 
chrome and in colours, of the “ Cries”; he 
therefore deputed the actual engraving to other 
young and expert hands, keeping a uniform 
control over the work, so that the ten remaining 
plates should in style follow the lead of the 
first three. To his younger brother Niccolo 
he entrusted ‘‘ New Mackrel,” one of the 
most appealing of the series, in which the 
two maids, as they handle the fish, are eagerly 
listening to the gossip of the fishwife. Then 
Schiavonetti found a very able collaborator 
in Giovanni Vendramini, another of Barto- 
lozzi’s Italian pupils, who subsequently took 
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over the old man’s engraving business. Ven- 
dramini undertook the engraving of five of the 
“Cries.” First, “ Knives, Scissors and Razors 
to Grind,” very delicate in the manner of the 
maids’ and the widow’s response to the cry of the 
knifegrinder, a cry that may be heard in quiet 
streets today, yet I am sure with less persuasive 
appeal than as represented by Wheatley; then 
“‘ Fresh Gathered Peas, young Hastings,”’ where 
the child and the dog look as eager for full 
measure as the buxom young woman who 
holds up her apron for the goodly youth to fill. 
Cardon followed, on June 15, 1795, with 
“Round and Sound, Fivepence a Pound, 
Duke Cherries,” in which the charming girl, 
having cried her rhyming cry, and two small 
boys having responded with hat held out 
eagerly for the fruit, appears anxious to adjust 
the scales fairly; but that young man with the 
whip in his hand, who should be minding his 
dray and its barrels, is muttering such tender 
things to her that she, in her embarrass- 
ment, is clearly giving overweight. Then, 
for the same date, Vendramini engraved 





OLD CHAIRS TO MEND 
Engraved by Vendramini 


By permission of the British Museum 
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Wheatley’s “ Cries of London” 


** Strawberrys, Scarlet Strawberrys!” a scene 
evidently in Covent Garden, where a sedan 
chair is staying with its two carriers resting, 
a fruit cart is waiting to be unloaded, and a 
lovely girl, with a large laden basket on her 
head and a couple of pottles in her hand, is 
obviously just about to start on her rounds. 
The next, “ Old Chairs to Mend,” a particu- 
larly animated picture representing an incident 
that one might yet see any day in quiet corners 
of London, though this seems to be within 
view of St. Paul’s, with the girls bringing their 
chairs so cheerfully from a rural cottage to the 
man sitting on the ground at work with his 
rushes. Young Cardon had a job after his 
Flemish heart in “‘ A New Love Song, only a 
Ha’penny a Piece ! ” for here was a girl offering 
her ballads with a look so irresistible to a young 
man, an old man, a young woman with a baby, 
all attracted by the sentimental appeal of a new 
love-lyric. This was for March 1, 1796, then, 
for the following May, Vendramini engraved 
“Hot Spice Gingerbread, Smoaking Hot! ” 
but he had to do this twice, for at first Wheatley 
had painted the picture with two women and 
two children round the man’s barrow, and 





HOT SPICE GINGERBREAD, SMOAKING HOT! 
Engraved by Vendramini 


By permission of the British Museum 





TURNIPS AND CARROTS, HO! 
Engraved by T. Gaugain 


By permission of the British Museum 


this was duly engraved. But the painter was 
evidently dissatisfied with the composition, so 
he painted it over again, with a different archi- 
tectural setting and omitting the elder female 
figure, with a truer effect of symmetry, as we 
may see by comparing the prints, while even 
the original of the first picture has turned up 
and is now in the possession of Sir Otto Beit. 

A year elapsed before the issue of the last 
of this long-drawn-out series, “ Turnips and 
Carrots, Ho!” a series drawn out so long by 
the war with France, which began the very 
year of publication and prevented that large 
sale on the Continent which might have been 
expected from the popular appeal of the 
subjects and their engaging artistic treatment. 
Thomas Gaugain, a Frenchman from Abbe- 
ville, who was responsible for many a popular 
print, engraved this charming picture, with 
its pannier-burdened donkey and the young 
people bringing their vegetables for sale fresh 
from the country very near to town, in the 
same closely stippled manner as the rest; but 
the print is extremely rare, coming so long 
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after the others, and fewer impressions having 
been taken. 

And nowadays, with the tearing speed and 
grinding bustle of the motor traffic making 
perilous a pedestrian’s progress through the 
streets of London—and how can one really 
enjoy a saunter along Bond Street except on 
foot >—how heart-easing it is to sit in one’s 
easy chair—genuine Chippendale for choice— 
and look over a set of the “ Cries,” recalling 
memories of days when the gentle visions of the 
pictures seemed much nearer, almost within 
reach, when horse traffic was various and 
select enough to lend picturesqueness to the 
streets, when the old knife-board omnibuses 
were run at comparatively rare intervals, and 
a company of Jack-in-the-Green mummers 


would be allowed leisure to dance its way 
along main thoroughfares on May Day. In 
the distance one might hear the most musical of 
all the ““Cries,” which, strangely enough, did not 
inspire Wheatley’s brush—the appeal of “Sweet 
Lavender ” on a rhythmical range of notes that 
have survived to the present day, and perhaps, 
in unfashionable neighbourhoods, the chant 
of “ Chairs to Mend!” or “ Knives and 
Scissors to Grind!” Customs change with 
time. In the street-markets now one hears a 
babel of raucous voices, and this costermongers’ 
chorus, having its various significance for those 
who understand, has taken the place of the 
several Cries of London which used to sound 
so cheerful in the ears of the “ Gentle Elia ” 
a hundred and thirty years ago. 


THE RENOIR EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK 


By J. B. MANSON 


ENOIR has been called the “ peerless 
painter of women.” That describes 
his work, but 
not all of it. 

If he had done nothing 
but paint those land- 
scapes and flower- 
pieces for which he is 
also famous he might 
have rested on his 
achievement and still 
occupied a prominent 
niche in the temple of 
artistic fame. Actually 
they represent a small 
part of his @uvre. But 
as a painter of women 
it is true that he is 
unrivalled. One may 
recall with delight and 
without much effort 
many sparkling and 
exquisite examples. 
From the naive 
“ Lise” of the Salon 
of 1868, almost his first 
notable. picture after 
he had changed his 


style of painting round porRTRAIT OF CHOQUET 





superb “ Portrait of Madame Charpentier ” 
of the 1879 Salon (now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
which first brought 
him into favour and 
marked the turn of the 
tide of his fortunes, to 
many later delightful 
moments, none of 
which could be keener 
and more enduring in 
its beauty than “La 
Loge” of 1874, still 
one of the most lovely 
pictures in Mr. Cour- 
tauld’s splendid collec- 
tion. In that picture 
he has immortalized 
the beautiful features 
of Nini, the favourite 
model of his earlier 
years. He was then 
thirty-three. Much 
later in life his hand 
lost its cunning through 
physical causes, and if 
his eye still beheld 
beauty in women his 
By Renoir brush failed to repro- 


about 1865, and his By permission of Messrs. Alex. Reid and Lefévre, Ltd., London duce the vision on his 
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The Renoir Exhibition in New York 





MADAME HENRIOT IN FANCY DRESS By Renoir 
By permission of Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, London and New York 


canvas. But in the magnificent exhibition of 
Impressionist paintings which we had the 
privilege of seeing at Messrs. Reid and 
Lefévre’s Gallery during June of this year— 
the three lovely pictures of ‘‘ Madame 
Clapisson”’ (the lady among the roses), 
“La femme aux lilas,” and that sunlit view 
on the river called “La Yole” (now in 
the Courtauld collection), a view of the Seine 
at Asniéres on a summer’s day which rivals 
Monet at his best and on his own ground, 
could one suspend one’s enjoyment of it for 
the odious trouble of comparison—did actually 
come as a revelation even to those who knew 
Renoir’s work and were devotees at the shrine 
of his genius. The first two of these pictures 
are among the eleven canvases in the New 
York Exhibition which Messrs. Knoedler and 
Reid and Lefevre have organized together. 
But most of the other pictures, which come 


from the famous collection of the Prince de 
Wagram, are little known to Londoners. That 
is a privilege reserved for a wealthy nation 
which can afford to pay thousands for the 
pictures which Renoir starved to paint. 

For all of the pictures now on view in New 
York belong to the best, the classic period of 
Renoir’s work from 1875 to 1886. Up to 
1879, that is for thirty-eight years of his life, 
the record of the artist’s career is a story of 
toil, tribulation, and poverty. Those who are 
privileged to enjoy the pictures reap a rich 
harvest of pleasure from what he had sown 
with so much pain and difficulty. 

One may recall that Pierre Auguste Renoir 
was born at Limoges on February 25th, 1841; 
that his father, a tailor, coming to Paris, 





LA SOURCE (MADAME HENRIOT) By Renoir 
By permission of Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, London and New York 
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LE MOULIN DE LA GALETTE 
By permission of Messrs. Alex. Reid and Lefévre, Ltd., London 


failed to make his fortune; that Pierre, at 
the age of thirteen, became a painter on porce- 
lain, whose greatest ambition was to work in the 
famous Sévres factory; that soon after, when 
the machine had usurped the place of the 
painter, he took to painting blinds. 

Having saved enough money, Renoir, at 
the age of twenty, entered Gleyre’s studio, 
where he met Sisley and Bazille, and Monet a 
little later—a notable friendship between the 
four students ensued. 

Gleyre’s sneering remark: “ C’est, sans 
doute, pour vous amuser qui vous faites de la 
peinture ?” actually touches the secret of 
Renoir’s life and art. 

Art amused him and it was for his amuse- 
ment that he always painted; that is one reason, 
perhaps the greatest, why his work is so joyous 
and graceful and gives such pleasure even in 
those cases where understanding cannot keep 
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fae 


By Renoir 


pace with delight. He lived only to paint, and 
his life, apart from his art, was singularly 
uneventful. Even when his right hand was 
partially paralysed he painted with a brush 
strapped to his wrist. 

Renoir’s early training as porcelain painter 
influenced the beginnings of his work as an 
artist. The theme of “ Baigneuses ”—groups 
of nude figures in the open air—was one of 
the first to intrigue him and was the subject 
of several compositions. In them the touch 
of the porcelain painter is still evident, par- 
ticularly in that picture of women bathing, 
which belongs, or recently belonged, to the 
French painter, Jacques Blanche. 

The “ Baigneuses dans la Forét,” painted 
about 1885-86, in the Knoedler exhibition, is 
a finer and more graceful composition. It is 
a little later and it has, easily recognizable, 
something of the quality of touch, so free and 

















The Renoir Exhibition in New York 


certain, which characterized all the work of 
his later periods. The influence of Courbet, 
which affected all the young students of the 
time, is apparent in some of Renoir’s earlier 
work, and particularly in that kind of com- 
position. And it is interesting to compare 
his various pictures of baigneuses with those 
of Cézanne, who was also fascinated by 
the same subject, but with such a very 
different result. 


a slightly smaller and probably earlier version 
which is, if possible, more brilliant. It is a 
masterly achievement, particularly when one 
remembers that, in 1876, it was a completely 
new method of painting. How different it is 
in technique from Mr. Courtauld’s beautiful 
** Loge,” painted only two years earlier. 

The original sketch for the ‘ Moulin,” 
painted very swiftly and freely, was in the 
Morczell de Nemes collection. I know‘ it 





BAIGNEUSES DANS LE FORET 


By permission of Messrs. Knoedler’s 


Renoir was consistently an Impressionist 
in his technique. After his first period, cer- 
tainly after 1874, he never varied his use of 
that method. Life for him was a succession 
of poems of colour, and he expressed his 
vision with that sensitive, vibrant touch, so well 
calculated to record the slightest nuance of 
his subtle colour perception. 

The magnificent picture of “‘ Le Moulin 
de la Galette,’ painted in 1876, is well 
known to visitors to the Luxembourg Gallery 
in Paris. In the New York exhibition there is 


U 


By Renoir 
Galleries, London and New York 


only by reproduction and have not discovered 
who is its present owner. 

Among the portraits is a characteristic 
painting of Monsieur Choquet, who was one 
of the earliest admirers of the French Impres- 
sionists, and who, out of his limited means, 
helped to support them. Surely he deserves 
the immortality Renoir’s brush has con- 
ferred on him. Before one of his portrait: 
of this early friend, Renoir remarked : “ por- 
trait d’un fou par un fou . . . quel délicieux 
toqué.” But if Monsieur Choquet were 
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“touched,” it was surely by a spark of the 
divine fire which animated the artist himself. 

It would be impossible to surpass the 
beautiful picture of “La femme aux lilas ” 
of 1877, which we saw at Lefévre’s earlier this 


year. That fairylike lightness of touch, that 
elusive sense of colour, transparent and vibrat- 
ing which gives to Renoir’s work a certain 
flowerlike quality has never been more per- 
fectly expressed, although the “ Portrait de 
Madame Clapisson, dans les Roses,” painted in 
1882, comes very near it. The latter is the 
later painting, but it actually shows more of 
Renoir’s early training as a porcelain painter 
than “‘ La femme aux lilas,” which has not a 
trace of that brittle quality which was dictated 
by the material on which the artist had to work. 

There is something of the same texture 
in the brilliant “‘ Femme avec un chien” of 
1883, which has an equal purity of colour and 
ease of execution, although it has not the sense 
of intimacy which doubly endears the lady 
with the lilac. ‘“‘ La Couseuse,” a slighter 
work, is of the same period. It also is an echo 
of an earlier style. It lacks that feeling of 
atmospheric envelopment which gives the 
** Lilas ”’ some at least of its mystery and which 


also distinguishes the graceful picture of 
‘La Source,” a painting of Madame Henriot 
(1877-8). The same model appears en travesti, 
a slightly earlier picture which, with all its 
charm, is not so characteristic. 

The periods of Renoir’s painting are not 
very definitely separated, except where the 
early period, when his work was often dry and 
hard, ended. They overflow into one another, 
as it were. In the second and best period, his 
beautiful sense of colour found full fruition 
with the new impressionist method of paint- 
ing, with its smaller and more sensitive touch 
registering the slightest shade of colour varia- 
tion. That passed imperceptibly into the 
latest phase when his colour, still rich and 
lovely, became more exotic while his sense 
of form grew looser and vaguer. 

The two paintings, “‘ L’Ingénue ” (1876-7) 
and ‘‘ Mademoiselle Demarez” (1884-5) are 
both early blossoms; there is a difference of 
only eight years between them, but the latter 
is perceptibly more mature. In their radiance 
of tender and sparkling colour one may notice 
those qualities of delicate observation of colour 
and texture which made Renoir’s paintings of 
woman so particularly beautiful. 


THE ART OF MATTHEW SMITH 


By P. G. KONODY 


The. pictures here illustrated are now on view at Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries in a Retrospective Exhibition of the artist’s work 


F I were asked whom I consider the out- 

standing personality in modern British 

art, I should unhesitatingly pronounce the 

name of Matthew Smith. Let me at once 
modify this blunt assertion by the admission 
that I have rarely been completely satisfied 
by any particular painting from this artist’s 
brush, and that I am fully aware of his limita- 
tions and shortcomings. I can quite under- 
stand the paradoxical comment made by Prof. 
Tonks on one of Matthew Smith’s early 
efforts at the Slade School: “ Not a single 
part do I like, but I like the whole.” It is 
applicable to much of the artist’s mature work. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that his is the 
most significant—perhaps the only signifi- 
cant—contribution made by England to the 
modern movement in painting. There are 
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many English painters who loom more promi- 
nently before the public eye than Matthew 
Smith, painters whose popular fame far exceeds 
his and whose work gives perhaps more com- 
plete satisfaction. But I cannot think of one 
whose name will figure in the history of art as 
that of a man who has taken a significant 
active part in the evolution of modern painting, 
or who has gone beyond adding a seasoning of 
his personality to a recipe of French or other 
Continental origin. 

The accomplished and often brilliant work 
produced by the more progressive of English 
contemporary painters need not be probed 
very deeply to reveal its derivation from 
Cézanne, Picasso, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Renoir, 
Braque, Segonzac, Boccioni, or other Con- 
tinental pioneers. I can find no trace of such 














GIRL WITH A PARROT (1929) 
By Matthew Smith 


indebtedness in the tremendously 
vital and spontaneous work of 
Matthew Smith, who is a creator 
in the true sense of the word, an 
improvisatore of flowing arabesques 
and luscious colour harmonies for 
which Nature, in her most extrava- 
gant moods, can scarcely offer a 
parallel. His is an art that is but 
remotely based. on observation and 
almost entirely on mental vision. 
The ‘“‘ model,” whether it be a 
human being or a bunch of flowers, 
or a landscape, serves him as a theme 
to be transformed in obedience to 
his urge for abstract beauty of form 
and colour. 

Matthew Smith is a born painter. 
That is to say, he thinks in terms 
of colour. He does not build up 
his pictures laboriously, step by step, 


MADAME ENNUI (1925) 
By Matthew Smith 


From a private collection 





The Art of Matthew Smith 


but visualizes them in their completeness, 
One might say that the essential part of his 
work is done—the picture completed—before 
he sets brush to canvas. What he has visualized 
in his imagination he pours forth with full- 
blooded exuberance. No consideration of 
representational exactitude is allowed to 
interfere with the freedom of his sweeping 
brushwork and with the luscious glow of his 
purely abstract colour improvizations. It 
is as though he felt that the voluptuous, 
swelling, rounded forms of these nudes demand 
a corresponding exuberance and sensuous 
appeal of colour—a heightening of the palette 
to the utmost strength that pigments are 
capable of yielding. And it is this arbitrary 
heightening of colour that raises his inter- 
pretation of the nude to an abstract and purely 
esthetic plane and imposes silence on the 
prurient who will prefer to reserve their 
sniggers for the naked sirens exposing their 
fleshy charms of the official academies and 
Paris salons. 

Matthew Smith is an independent who 











stands aloof from the currents of contem- 
porary art. He belongs to no school. He 
never looks upon the world through borrowed 
spectacles, and he has evolved his own per- 
sonal method of expression. School teaching 
may have helped him to attain to technical 
efficiency, but had little or no share in the 
formation of his esthetic code. Neither the 
Manchester School of Art, where he wasted 
two years on the, to him, distasteful study of 
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not incompatible with a profound respect 
for tradition. He worships the Venetian 
masters, El Greco, and above all Rubens. 
Most of his leisure hours are spent among the 
masterpieces of past ages in the great public 
galleries. I have seen him at the National 
Gallery, sitting motionless in front of a master- 
piece by Titian and gazing at it with an intent- 
ness that spoke of his determination to extract 
from it all that it could teach him. He seemed 





COULEUR DE ROSE (1924) 


design for the applied arts, nor the Slade 
School, where his pencil gained freedom and 
mastery of the functional value of line, nor at 
the Matisse School in Paris, where he was 
brought into touch with the modern move- 
ment, could divert him from the pursuit of 
the problems which he had set himself from 
the start and for the solution of which he had 
to fall back upon his own resources. In all 
essentials he is a self-taught artist. 

However, the fact that he is independent 
and prefers to work out his own salvation is 
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By Matthew Smith 


to memorize the picture. And I have seen a 
copy from his brush of a painting by El 
Greco—perhaps the word interpretation would 
describe it more correctly—in which he cap- 
tured all the essential spirit of the master’s 
work, without renouncing one iota of his own 
personality. It is El Greco translated into 
Matthew Smith, just as Van Gogh’s famous 
copy of Delacroix’s “ Good Samaritan” is 
Delacroix’s spirit transformed into Van Gogh 
through the genius of the interpreter. 

I have referred to Matthew Smith’s respect 
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The Art of Matthew Smith 


for tradition. To follow a tradition does not 
mean to copy its letter, but to be true to its 
spirit, to build upon its foundation, to adapt 
it to modern conditions, to develop its logic. 
Giorgione, for instance, founded a tradition 
for the nude by his painting of the reclining 


Titian developed the theme, again in the spirit 
of the time. The true line of tradition does 
not go through the innumerable more or less 
skilful academic variants of the Giorgione- 
Titian theme, but through Velazquez’s “‘ Venus 
with the Mirror,” through Goya’s “ Maja 





LA FEMME DE CIRQUE (1925) 


By Matthew Smith 


In the Collection of G. P. Dudley Wallis, Esq. 


Venus. A true child of the Renaissance, he 
drew his inspiration from classic sources and 
helped to re-establish the supremacy of the 
perfect human figure in art. He thus links 
up with Greece, although his Venus was not 
a dead copy of the antique, but a creature of 
life and blood, a woman of his own race. 


desnuda,” and Manet’s “ Olympia.” Tradi- 
tion can only be kept alive if it draws new 
strength from contact with reality. The 
artist must learn from the past, but he must 
adapt the teaching of the past to the character 
of his own day. 

Of Matthew Smith it may be said that he 
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carries on the tradition of Rubens, as Goya 
and Manet followed that of Giorgione and 
Titian. And this in spite of the fact that he is 
a modern of the moderns in vision and tech- 
nique. His art is as full-blooded, his arabesque 
as baroque as that of the Flemish master. He 


ception of the female form, is the constructive 
use of colour. His black-and-white figure 
studies prove him a master of expressive line; 
and his paintings are presumably based on 
such preliminary studies. But of actual “ draw- 
ing ”’—of a linear scaffolding for the support 





ROSES AND RED BACKGROUND (1927) 


By Matthew Smith 


From a private collection 


reacts to Nature as Rubens reacted, but he 
speaks the idiom of his own day. Somehow, 
when I look at Matthew Smith’s pictures, I 
feel that this is how Rubens might have 
painted had he lived in the twentieth century. 

What Matthew Smith has in common with 
Rubens, apart from his healthy, robust con- 
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of superimposed colour—the paintings give no 
hint. The forms, as it were, grow out of the 
pigment itself. The brush-stroke has a con- 
structive function. It varies in direction, in 
density, in size, in energy. Drawing and 
painting, in a word, are but a single operation 
in which colour plays so vital a part that a 
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in flowers the same attraction that 
drew him towards the nude in his 
search for beauty. What interested 
Renoir was, however, the pulpy, soft 
quality of flesh and the frailty and 
evanescent bloom of flowers. For 
Matthew Smith surface quality hardly 
exists. His flesh has no resemblance 
to living flesh—is not intended to 
create the illusion of material reality; 
and his flowers are painted with a 
robust energy that gives a curious 
vitality to each petal as it is laid on 
to the canvas by a purposeful squeeze 
of the brush. 

Matthew Smith is not a prolific 
worker. He showed no precocious 
talent. He wasted his early years in 
business and in the study of design 
for textiles and posters and the like, 
in which he could take no interest. 
His health is delicate, and spells of 
activity alternate with long intervals 
of enforced idleness. The war cut four 
years out of his artist-life. Yet his 
achievement already entitles him to 
the highest rank among contemporary 
painters and justified the boldness with 
which Mr. Wilenski, in his article on 
Loutreuil in the October number of 
APOLLO, couples the name of Matthew 
Smith with those of Giorgione and 


FLOWERS IN A VASE (1929) By Matthew Smith Titian and Rubens. 





translation of these pictures into black 
and white becomes almost meaningless. 
This disadvantage Matthew Smith shares 
with all painters who build with colour, 
or who treat colour as an integral element 
in picture-making, and not merely as a 
decorative adjunct. 

If I have laid stress on Matthew 
Smith’s paintings of the nude, which 
form so important a part of his wuvre, 

he is no less distinguished as a flower 
painter. It is tempting to draw a parallel 
between him and Renoir, who also found 


STILL LIFE WITH APPLES (1928) 
By Matthew Smith 
In the Collection of Gerald Restlinger, Esq. 

















HE study of old English porcelain is 
a fascinating one which never palls. 
Every year, indeed every few months, 
some enthusiast makes a fresh dis- 
covery, or a connecting link is found between 


pieces which apparently 
belonged to different 
factories but have now 
to be brought together. 
The simple tests for 
bone-ash and lead have 
separated Chelsea and 
Bow from Longton Hall 
and the still sometimes 
debatable Derby without 
sacrificing a piece for a 
complete analysis; but it 
becomes more and more 
evident that there was 
a very close connection 
between the two latter 
factories. Wealso know 
now that the cutput from 
Longton Hall must have 
been enormous, since 
Over 90,000 pieces were 
sold at Salisbury at the 
dissolution of partner- 
ship in 1760. Amongst 


LONGTON HALL: 
THE DOMESTIC WARES OF WILLIAM LITTLER 
By MRS. DONALD A. MacALISTER 


FIG. II. 


bound to arise. 





BLUE-AND-WHITE COFFEE-POT, tin 
enamel on saltglaze 


Height 6°22 inches 





these pieces a great many may have been left 
in the white and bought by makers who 
decorated them in the style of their own 
factories, and when this occurs confusion is 
In January 1927, I wrote a 


short article in APOLLO 
on some _ indubitable 
Longton Hall specimens 
with which others have 
since been linked up, 
and an article on the 
same factory was written 
by Mr. W. B. Honey, of 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in “ Old Fur- 
niture,” February 1928. 
The present article deals 
with pieces in the col- 
lection of Mr. Arthur 
Hurst, of York, and 
though they cannot all 
be definitely ascribed to 
Longton Hall they are of 
early Staffordshire origin 
and, in all probability, 
the work of William 
Littler. 

I have lately had 
the opportunity of 





FIG, I. 


BLUE-AND-WHITE ‘TEAPOT, tin enamel on 
saltglaze 


Height 4°90 inches 
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FIG. III. 


BLUE-AND-WHITE TEAPOT, tin enamel on 
saltglaze 


Height 4 inches 














Longton Hall: The Domestic Wares of William. Littler 


studying the original account book of William 
Duesbury, written when he was an enameller 
in London from 1751 to 1753, and I find 
that many, probably most, of the Staffordshire 
figures and animals which he was decorating 
were of saltglaze,‘ which was then called white 
stoneware. Al- 
most certainly 
some of this salt- 
glaze would come 
from Messrs. 
Littler & Co., 
who, we know, 
were amongst his 
customers. I was 
mistaken, how- 
ever, when I[ 
stated previously 
that figures were 
specifically men- 
tioned in their 
account. It is 
unlikely that 
Littler was 
sending porcelain 
figures to be de- 


corated in those FIG. IV. 





TEAPOT, tin enamel on saltglaze, “‘ Fazackerly ”’ painting 
Height 4°87 inches 


the Chelsea type with a green paste con- 
taining moons which often follow Meissen 
models. 

There are several types of domestic ware 
in the well-known plain blue saltglaze; also 
a very unusual figure of a sleeping lion, 4°82 in. 
long, on an oval 
base. Figs. I, II 
and III show rare 
specimens of this 
white stoneware 
(saltglaze) coated 
with tin enamel 
and painted in a 
greyish blue; 
Figs. I and III 
are well-known 
shapes in common 
use by all the 
Staffordshire 
potters of that 
period. Excellent 
examples in 
glazed pottery 
may be seen in 
the Hanley Mu- 
seum, and many 





FIG. V. SALTGLAZE TEAPOT, blue ground 
Height 4:2 inches 


early days, since he does not include them in 
the lists of goods in his 1752 advertisements. 
The examples of Littler’s work in Mr. 
Hurst’s collection divide themselves naturally 
into three sections, comprising saltglaze, pieces 
decorated mostly in “sponged blue” with 
the earliest golden-yellow paste, and pieces of 


FIG. VI. ‘PORCELAIN TEAPOT, decorated coloured enamels 
Height 4°96 inches 


> 


“‘ wasters ” in red glazed and other ware were 
unearthed during the recent excavations at 
Little Fenton, on the site of the old works of 
Thomas Whieldon. These and other most 
interesting varieties of the wares made between 
1740 and 1760 by Whieldon and Wedgwood, 
are now on view at the Wedgwood Museum at 
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FIG. VII. MARKED BLUE-AND-WHITE CREAM JUG 
Height 3°95 inches 


Etruria. Coffee-pots similar in shape to Fig. II 
may also be seen at Hanley; the bird’s-head 
spout recalls those of two teapots in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum ascribed to Longton Hall, 
Nos. C.12-1928 and C.688-1920. As Littler 
was familiar with the use of tin enamel in 
decoration, the presumption that these pots 
came from this factory is not unreasonable. 
Figs. IV, V, and VI have many features in 
common ; and as the crabstock handle and spout 
appear to be peculiar to Staffordshire, 
and as one of them, Fig. VI, is of china 
and the other two are saltglaze, the 
inference that they were made by Littler 
is fairly obvious. Fig. IV, with tin 
enamel on saltglaze, is peculiarly in- 
teresting, as it appears to have been 
decorated by the artist known as the 
painter of the Fazackerly mugs in the 
Liverpool Museum. Many pieces of 
delft painted by him are in the British 
and the Victoria and Albert Museums, 
and he appears to have worked first at 
Bristol and then at Liverpool, judging 


Simeon Shaw that painters came from 
Bristol and other places to decorate the 
Staffordshire saltglaze before the potters 
could enamel it for themselves, and it seems 
likely that this teapot and the first three 
pieces illustrated were decorated by some of 
these men who came from Bristol. The 
“* Fazackerly ” palette consists of yellow, blue, 
manganese, and green, which are all in soft 
shades on this particularly well-painted teapot. 
On other pieces which I have seen the painting 
is somewhat cruder, and sometimes an orangy 
red is introduced. Mr. Louis Gautier in a 
pamphlet on “ English Delft,” illustrates a 
coffee-pot and a teapot with tin enamel on salt- 
glaze, which he claims for Liverpool. They 
may be; but their shapes and their connection 
with the pieces just described incline me to 
attribute these also to Staffordshire, though 
we cannot ignore the chance of their having 
been sent to Liverpool for decoration. Fig. V 
is of saltglaze, with a blue ground and coloured 
flowers, but Fig. VI, I confess, puzzles me. 
The paste, which is green by transmitted light, 
has a thick white glaze, but the flower painting 
is so neat and “ tight ” and the colours are so 
bright that it seems to belong more to the 
Derby school of the 1780’s than to Longton 


’ Hali in the 1750’s. Mr. Bernard Rackham 


has suggested that this teapot may possibly 
be a Staffordshire product of a later date. 
Though there are no written records it is 
known that both Neale & Co. and Enoch 
Wood made porcelain towards the latter end 
of the eighteenth century, and the crabstock 
handle and spout could have been turned out 
from the old moulds of Aaron Wood, who 
supplied them to many of the earlier potters. 





from the dates of 1757 and 1758 on the "FIG. VIII. BLUE-AND-WHITE MUGS, with moulded decoration 


Fazackerly mugs. We know through 
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Heights 3°80, 6°10, 4°80 inches 
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FIG. IX. SAUCEBOAT, decorated coloured enamels 
Length 7°95 inches 





FIG. X. SAUCEBOAT with blue-edged leaves 
Length 7°95 inches 


There is also the alternative that the teapot 
was bought from Littler in the white and 
decorated later. 

A considerable number of pieces decorated 
only in “ sponged blue,” the most beautiful 
colour to my mind on English porcelain, have 
the double L mark in blue on their bases. 
Among them is the cream jug, Fig. VII, the un- 
marked sugar basin which accompanies it being 
very like one figured in Bemrose’s “ Longton 
Hall ” (plate xi). These pieces have flowers in 
very low relief enclosing the white reserves. 
A set of three blue-and-white mugs (Fig. VIII) 
belonging to the same period have a charac- 
teristic handle which was used during the 
whole life of the factory. Bemrose illus- 
trates (plate xxviii) a marked specimen of 
the middle size in his own possession. Mr. 
Hurst has also the moulded teapot (plate xix, 
Bemrose), with sprays of flowers in “ fade” 
colours, amongst which a dirty brick-red 
predominates; this and the sauceboat, Fig. IX, 
which shows the same colour palette, are 
interesting as being among the few coloured 
specimens exhibiting the early “ cloudy yel- 
low” paste. Two other sauceboats from the 


FIG. XI. SAUCEBOAT, blue and white, slight gilding 
Length 7°95 inches 


same mould, Figs. X and XI, are in blue and 
white, Fig. XI showing traces of oil gilding over 
the sponged blue. 
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es SARE oT Pei 
PIG. XII. VASE, blue ground and coloured flowers 
Height 7°22 inches 
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The: vase, Fig. XII, 
has also. much rubbed 
gilding showing on the 
blue ground, and flower 
sprays by the hand of a 
painter whose work is 
often recognized. Many 
of the blue vases with 
gilding and white 
reserves with flower- 
sprays have been trans- 
ferred to Liverpool; 
but vases similar to Fig. 
XII, with the handles 
of twisted green twigs, 
were also made in the 
later Longton Hall 
paste. A very fine one, 
belonging to Captain Luxmoore, was ex- 
hibited in the section devoted to old china at 
the “ Daily Telegraph ” Exhibition at Olympia 
in July 1928. Two blue and white sauceboats 


FIG. XIII. 





CRAYFISH SHELL with coloured decoration 
Length 7°11 inches; Height 4°92 inches 


with ‘‘tassel bud”’ 
handles have the same 
type of crude Chinese 
landscape as the tureens 
in Fig. II of my last 
APOLLO article. 

Fig. XIII is a most 
unusual shell - shaped 
butterboat with a green 
seaweed handle and a 
scarlet crayfish attached 
to it. It is highly 
translucent and of a 
whitish paste and glaze. 
The sprays of small, 
mostly reddish flowers 
painted on its body 
give little clue to its 
origin, but it is a very early piece; and if not 
made by Littler must certainly come from 
Derby, as it bears no resemblance to Wor- 
cester or to the work of the London factories. 


SOME ITALIAN FANS 


By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 


LTHOUGH there were folding fans 


in Italy at an early date, they were not — 


in common use before the conquests 
of Vasco da Gama and the Portuguese 
in the East opened up trade with China and 





FIG. I. APOLLO AND THE NYMPHS 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


Japan. The Italians had always used the rigid 
fans, and they were delighted with the 
innovation, men and women using them 
indiscriminately. 

The end of the seventeenth century and 
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Some Italian Fans 





FIG. II. APOLLO AND *THE MUSES 


After Nicholas Poussin 


British Museum 


the whole of the eighteenth century comprise 
the period when the painted fan reached its 
highest level of achievement, a period that 
coincided with one of artistic decadence in 
Italy. Italian fans show little originality of 
design with regard to the painted leaves, and 
none at all in the delicate art of stick making, 
carving, and gilding. Like other nations, the 
Italians left the initiative in this craft to the 
French, although they always continued to 
make their own fans and had many centres of 
fan making and painting. 

The first fans to become popular were the 
cut vellum, in which the Italians excelled, and 
fans of decorated mica. When the painted 
leaves became the fashion, they were more 
inclined to copy portions of the paintings of 
masterpieces than to design anything original. 
The works of the Italian masters, especially 
those who delighted in classic mythology, 
certainly offered good subjects for fan decora- 
tion, but they were 
very often fitted in 
without much 
thought for the 
decoration of the 
space available. 

A good example 
of this type of fan 
is shown in the 
watercolour copy 
of “Apollo and 
the Nymphs”’ 
(Fig. I), after Fic.im. v'GNETTES 





Guido, which is framed and glazed in the 
department of Textiles in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. It is unmounted. It is 
decorative in design and rather subdued in 
colour. Another example of the classic style, 
which comes from the Schreiber collection, 
is ““ Apollo and the Nine Muses ” (Fig. II), 
who are represented dancing gaily in a round. 
The leaf is paper, printed and coloured after 
a painting by Nicholas Poussin in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence. It is unmounted, and bears 
the impress: “In Firenze, Appo Pagni e 
Bardi, in Via Maggio.” | 

The next illustration, “ Vignettes” 
(Fig. IIT), is typical of quite a different style of 
fan decoration. The lace is realistically repre- 
sented on a background of dark red, some of the 
prints carelessly thrown on to the centre of the 
fan are coloured and some in black and white. 
It is printed on paper and is well executed ; 
one of the prints is signed “‘ Julius Veraxi.” 
It is unmounted. 

The historical 
fans, of which 
there do not appear 
to be so very many, 
take us into that 
complicated series 
of events typical 
of the rise and fall 
of the States 
which ultimately 
were welded into 
British Museum United Italy. The 
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FIG. IV. ARRIVAL OF CHARLES III IN NAPLES British Museum 








FIG. V. MONTE VESUVIO (1776) British Museum | 
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FIG. VI. 


MONTE VESUVIO 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


title may be simple enough, such as “‘ The 
Arrival of Charles III in Naples ” (Fig. IV), but 
it is almost impossible to compress into a para- 
graph the events that led up to this moment in 
history, let alone those that followed. 

Ever since the death of Charlemagne broke 
up the Empire, the fortunes of southern Italy 
have fluctuated. Naples has been part of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and has been an 
independent kingdom, she has been under the 
rule of France, the Papacy, Spain, and Austria, 
as well as having intervals of Republican 
government, but the most lasting influence on 
her life and customs is undoubtedly that of 
Spain. 

Under the Spanish viceroys Naples was 
severely taxed, and the inhabitants, especially 
the poor, oppressed, but art and literature 
flourished, and Naples developed an original 
character in both. The long residence of the 
Spaniards in Naples certainly influenced these 
developments and brought about a rapproche- 
ment between the arts of the two countries. 
Ribera, known in Italy as “ Il Spagnoletto,” 
was working in Naples, where he was brought 
by one of the viceroys, and Luca Giordano, 
nicknamed “ Luca fa presto,” covered the wall- 
spaces of the Escorial under the astonished eyes 
of Philip IT. 

To return to the subject depicted on the 
fan. Naples had been conquered by Norman 
Roger in 1130, by the Hohenstaufen Frederick 
in 1194, by Charles of Anjou, supported by 
the Papacy, in 1266; after Manfred, the 
illegitimate son of the great Frederick, had been 
beaten by the French, and Conrad, his legiti- 
mate son, had died, leaving only one son, 
Conradin, afterwards executed by Charles, the 
Angevin rule lasted until 1442, although Sicily 


was lost after the rising that had its head in the 
tragedy known as the Sicilian Vespers. Don 
Pedro of Aragon, who was married to a 
daughter of Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, 
ruled in Sicily, and the long contest for the 
supremacy between Spain and France began. 
Following on family dissensions and the dis- 
cordant state of Naples, Queen Joan II put a 
temporary stop to the struggle by appointing 
Alfonso, King of Aragon and also of Sicily, 
as her heir. Alfonso was acknowledged King 
of the Two Sicilies by the Pope in 1443, and, 
for the time, there was peace. Charles VIII 
of France made a lightning descent on Naples 
in 1494, but had to retreat northwards again 
soon afterwards and the Aragonese remained 
in possession. 

In the first years of the eighteenth century 
there was much distress in Naples, and the 
discontent brought about by the bad con- 
ditions and the tyranny of the Spanish Viceroy, 
Medinacoeli, resulted in a rebellion, the 
fomentors of which favoured the Austrian 
claim to the kingdom. When Austria got back 
Naples in 1707 the change of a master was 
eagerly welcomed, but the  inconstant 
Neapolitans were just as eager, in 1734, to 
welcome back Spanish rule in the person of 
the Infante Carlos, son of Philip V of Spain. 
This time it was not a case of foreign governors, 
but of a king, who certainly behaved as a king 
should, scattering gold pieces in his triumphal 
progress through Naples and flinging a collar 
of rubies round the image of the patron saint, 
San Gennaro, in the Duomo. 

Carlos remained in Naples until 1759, when 
he left to be crowned King of Spain; he did 
much good in many ways, starting the Capo de 
Monte china factory and the first burrowings 
under the earth for the vanished city of 
Pompeii. In Spain he continued to be actively 
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interested in art and literature, and we have 
seen him, in the article on Spanish fans, holding 
a festival in the Plaza Mayor in Madrid. 

The design shows a kneeling figure offering 
the keys of the city and another the crown to 
the king, who is on horseback, followed by a 
cavalcade of knights; a view of Naples is on 
the right hand. It is painted on skin, the 
colouring is rather crude, and there is some 
gilding. The sticks are more elaborate than are 
those of most of the Italian fans, being decorated 
with a large medallion, in the centre of which 
the king and queen are seen entering the town 
in a chariot. On the reverse is painted two 
figures in a landscape, and a little chariot pulled 
by a stag is sketched in gold on the sticks. 

The fan, which is in the Schreiber collec- 
tion, must have passed through the hands of 
an English dealer, for it is enclosed in a 
coloured case with a label on it with 
the legend: ‘* William Herndly, Fan 
Painter at the Golden Fan in Leicester 
Square.” 

Another type of fan leaf is that 
on which is represented a view of 
some famous beauty spot in Italy, a 
type that was most likely very eagerly 
sought for by those doing the “grand 
tour” in the eighteenth century. 
We find them nearly everywhere. 
There are many with views of Rome 
and Florence but, as we are speaking 
of the art of Naples, it may be well 
to consider some of these. 

In nearly every design the great 
volcano is a conspicuous object, 
whatever the subject. In ‘“‘ Monte 
Vesuvio” (Fig. V) we have one of 
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those rather unsatisfactory designs 


that have various shaped prints 
thrown on a ground which, in this 
case, is blue with a twisted pink 
ribbon painted on it, showing at 
intervals. The centre print shows us 
Posilipo, with a view of the volcano 
and a group of peasants drinking 
and eating macaroni. In the left 
corner there is a piece of music, and 
on the right a view of Vesuvius by 
night in December 1776. The sticks 
are of pierced ivory, the guards being 
backed in mica. 

“Monte Vesuvio” (Fig. VI), a 
striking view by day, with the usual 
view in eruption at the side in a smaller print 
has, on the left hand, a view of part of the old 
Roman Baths at Baiae, once supposed to be a 
temple. The sticks are much more elaborate 
than the last mentioned, being very finely 
carved and pierced in ivory, with a medallion 
in the centre with raised figures. This med- 
allion would have appeared to better advantage 
had the sticks been wider, as so many of the 
more ornate sticks are, thus showing the design 
continuously. The leaf is painted on skin, 
and is late eighteenth-century work. 

The next fan to be considered (Fig. VII) 
is more artistic than the two that we have just 
seen ; it is in the Pompeian style, with vignettes 
on which classic groups are painted, resembling 
the wall decorations so common in Pompeii. 
The colour is rather strong, the background to 
the figures is of a cerulian blue, the incidental 
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decoration is very delicately rendered. The 
sticks are of pierced ivory, the leaf of the 
so-called chicken skin. 

Of all the Italian States, great and little, I 
suppose Venice is the most individual and the 
one that kept up her ancient state the longest. 
Venice, with her waterways and her palaces, 
is one of the most romantic and beautiful of 
cities, and it is only natural that fan painters 
should have wished to reproduce her charm as 
well as they were able on the half-circle to 
which they were limited. The fan is, more- 
Over, a necessity in Venice, where it is far more 
convenient to hold up than a parasol would 
be while leaning back in a gondola. 

“* Lo Spozalizio del mare, col Bucentoro a 
Venezia” (Fig. VIII) gives one a glorious view 
of the Grand Canal with the celebrated State 
Barge, the Bucentaur,in the centre of the picture, 
attended by decorated gondolas. —The costumes 
of the people in the foreground suggest the 
eighteenth century, and there is no modern 
touch to mar the poetry of the scene. The leaf 
is paper and has a line engraving in sanguine. 


In the last illustration, ““ Masquarade de 
Venise ” (Fig. [X), we have a print on paper, 
roughly coloured, as a child might colour, in 
blobs of red and blue _ It is all great fun. 
Whether it is really Italian or no seems 
doubtful. The label is French, and the figures 
tilting at each other from the insecure position 
on the poop of a sort of coracle look rather 
Dutch than Latin. They are disguised in 
masks, and the carnival spirit is rampant. The 
sticks are very plain. 

The fans went through many hands before 
they were complete. Designers, painters, 
makers of frames, cutters, carvers, workers in 
ivory and tortoiseshell and mother-o’-pearl, each 
had a special task to fulfil. In France the art 
of the stick carvers and: gilders rose to some 
importance, and the minute works of art took 
time and delicate handling; in Italy the fan 
makers seem to have cared less for the splicing 
and carving of sticks and guards, and to have 
been content with copying the works of the 
great Italian masters when any portion of them 
could be reproduced in miniature on the fan. 


CREATORS OF THE CHIPPENDALE STYLE 


By M. JOURDAIN 


HE style rocaille, “the new play- 
thing in ornament in which the 
cockle-shell of 
Louis XIV was 
scalloped, hollowed out 
into a rim of shell or 
cartouche, pierced and 
tattered,” was imported 
into England before the 
middle of the eighteenth 
century; and it is cus- 
tomary to say that the 
Englishman was not wise 
to have involved himself 
in its shells and scrolls, 
and that its logical disorder 4 
and subtle asymmetry , 1 a: 
were entirely unsuited to * ‘i 
the sober temperament of ed 
English patrons and to |. gi 
the limited capacity of a 
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English architects—Isaac Ware, for instance, 
condemns 


“the French crooked figures” 
. and “this unmeaning 
= ornament barely and 
nakedly scattered over the 
surface’’* which had 
taken the place of the 
“pure” Palladian orna- 
ment; and the rocaille 
ceilings demanded by 
Lord Chesterfield for his 
house in Mayfair, built 
in 1749-52, were only 
executed by Ware under 
protest. But the live- 
liness and sheer technical 
* | Sa skill of designs by 
4: ee. 3 Matthias Lock and his 
ae £ collaborator, Copland, 
have been little observed ; 





English craftsmen. It 
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F . CHIMNEYPIECE IN LOCK’S TECHNIQUE 
was decried at the time by By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


and it has been assumed 





* Complete Body of Architecture 
(1756). 
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that Thomas Chippendale was the first to make 
and issue engraved designs in this style, and 
that if not the first he was the best in the 
field: “‘ the master-mind of the time.”* 

In the “‘ Creators of the Chippendale ”t 
style, Mr. Fiske Kimball, the able historian of 
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SKETCH FOR A CHIMNEYPIECE IN LOCK’S 
TECHNIQUE 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


American architecture, and his collaborator, 
Miss Donnell, ask two questions : Was Thomas 
Chippendale really the “ great original ” and 
* R. S. Clouston, English Furniture and Furniture Makers of the 
Eighteenth Century (1906), p. 28. 
+ Metropolitan Museum Studies, vol. i, part ii. 





1929. 
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first exponent of the English rococo ? and was 
he the designer of the furniture figured in the 
** Director ? ” 

The earlier question is the simpler and more 
fundamental: Who first translated the rocaille 
into English ? 

Before 1753, the date of the first plates of 
the first edition of the ‘‘ Director ’’ (1754), the 
“* French style ” (or the “ modern style ”) had 
appeared in English publications of furniture 
and ornament, and of these a valuable list 
is given beginning with Matthias Lock’s 
“New Drawing Book of Ornaments, Shields, 
Compartments, Masks, etc.” (1740). Many 
libraries have been searched to make this list 
as complete as possible, and the dates of one or 
two well-known books, hitherto unknown, have 
been given. From this survey it is Lock, not 
Chippendale or Darly, who emerges as the 
forerunner of the French style in England— 
for he precedes all other designers by half a 
dozen years—and with Copland, his collabo- 
rator, monopolized the field for a decade. 

Chippendale’s share in the English rococo 
movement is limited to its application to case 
furniture (such as commodes, bureaux, writing 
tables) and to seat furniture, whereas the 
designs of Lock and Copland had been 
confined to carvers’ pieces (such as mirrors, 
pier tables, and stands). “ Some pathos ”’ (we 
read) “has been wasted on the tragedy of 
Chippendale the designer who launched and 
staked his artistic fortunes on a bold experi- 
ment in style, only to see it go down before the 
triumphant innovations of Robert Adam, from 
whose designs, at fifty, he was compelled to 
work. It should be evident that this is a very 
false interpretation of his career. Chippendale 
was interested in fine quality, good workman- 
ship, and business success, and was happy 
to give the public what it wanted.” An 
opportunist, he had recognized in 1754 the 
ascendancy of the rocaille style, and at the same 
date tells us in his notes that the Chinese style 
is “‘the most useful of any other.’ When 
Robert Adam banished what he describes as 
“the absurd French compositions . . . hitherto 
so servilely imitated by the upholsterers of the 
country,” Chippendale made good furniture 
under his direction as he had made it in the 
French style. After 1766 all his work, for 
which bills are preserved, was “ in the antique 
taste.” 

The second section is the answer to the 














Creators of the Chippendale Style 


second question: Whether Chippendale was 
the designer of the furniture published in the 
** Director ” and made in his shop ? 

Here the authors are in a strong position, 
for the Print Department of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, acquired in 1920 two 
scrapbooks from Lord Foley’s collection con- 
taining 180 original designs, including nearly 
all those for plates in the first edition 
of the ‘‘ Director ” (1754) with many 
for the third, interspersed with some 
twenty-five other sketches, chiefly from 
the later period of Chippendale’s 
activity. This is the main source of 
study of the “‘ Director.” It is clear 
from an examination of the drawings 
that their formal legends throughout 
(with very few possible exceptions) were 
written by Thomas Chippendale himself 
in editing them for publication. The 
drawings in the Foley albums are 
divided by the authors of the “ creators 
of the Chippendale style” into two 
main groups, to one of which belong 
designs to be engraved for the “ Direc- 
tor ’ (and a few more) minutely finished 
in ink and wash. In these the “ free- 
hand lines are inked very meticulously, 
with a fine dragging line somewhat 
broken in the detail of foliage,” and 
these the authors assign to Copland on 
the evidence of correspondences with 
his “ New Book of Ornaments ”’ (1746). 
In the designs for the third edition of 
the “‘ Director,”’ the line is more halting 
and broken; but that Copland’s hand 
still held the pen is established by 
several points of direct identity between 
these drawings and his independent 
work of 1746. The similarity between 
a composition in his “New Book of 
Ornaments ” (1746)—in which Neptune 
is seated in a shell with dolphins, and 
the dolphins supporting the ornamental 
stand in the “ Director” (plate Ixxi, 
1762 edition)—is marked. 

Even when the design of the case-pieces 
is by a cabinet-maker, the carved detail is 
added by Copland. 

The other group in the Foley albums, 
which consists of unpublished designs in 
pencil, is assigned to Matthias Lock on account 
of the remarkable similarity between these 
and his original drawings in the Lock 





collection® in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
—‘‘ a similarity not only in :he character of 
the forms, but in the line and style of ‘ indi- 
cation.””? From this the authors conclude 
that these drawings in the Foley albums were 
made by Lock while he was employed as 
Chippendale’s designer. This evidence of 
technique is supported by the chronology 
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ORIGINAL DRAWING IN COPLAND’S TECHNIQUE FOR 


THE “DIRECTOR ” (1754). (Plate cxlvii) 


By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


of Lock’s publications, which, appearing 
frequently from 1740 to 1752, stop abruptly 
after that year until 1768. “ It can scarcely 
be an accident that Lock, who was so prolific 





* This collection consists of a group of drawings exhibited in 
1862 by George Lock, grandson of Matthias Lock, and a folio 
scrapbook, also acquired from George Lock, entitled Original 
Designs by Matts Lock, Carver. 
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of independent works up to 1752 and minute comparison and investigation of original 
again from 1768, should have been silent drawings, and this issue of the Metropolitan 
during the intervening years, which are just Museum studies will be valued by all who are 
those in which Chippendale’s publications interested in the history of English furniture. 
appeared.” They will find, too, entertainment in the 

The conclusions which are here sum- showing up of some facile theorists both in the 
marized are based upon most patient and _ text and footnotes. 


THE NEW MODERN GALLERY IN VIENNA 


By Dr. HANS TIETZE 


HE beautiful 

Belvedere Pal- 

ace in Vienna, 

which the 
architect Lucas de Hilde- 
brandt built in the early 
eighteenth century with 
the help of a large staff 
of Italian painters, 
sculptors, plasterers, and 
garden planners for the 
conqueror of the Turks, 
Prince Eugen of Savoy, 
passed soon after the 
death of this Austrian 
national hero into the 
possession of the Crown. 
Since the overthrow of 
the Empire this large 
building and the gardens 
belong to the State; in 
1923 a Baroque museum 
was opened in the lower 
palace, and in 1924 a 
gallery of nineteenth- 
century art in the upper 
building. Both these 
museums were created 
under extraordinarily 
favourable conditions; 
they received not only 
large and _ luxuriously 
appointed rooms, but 
also a rich nucleus of 


to private owners came 
into the market; and as 
it was the task of these 
two museums to collect 
works illustrating the 
two principal periods 
of Austrian art, the 
Baroque and the nine- 
teenth century, many 
objects released by their 
former owners, and 
which had for the most 
part no international 
value, were able to pass 
into these museums. 
But conditions were far 
less favourable for the 
gallery of modern 
painting, the last of the 
collections to be formed, 
which has been modestly 
installed in the orangery 
of the palace. It was 
rightly decided not to 
limit the scope to 
Austrian art, as such 
modesty would easily 
lead to an over-estimate 
of the provincial. The 
art of foreign countries, 
above all of France, 
which is_ universally 
recognized as taking the 
lead in the latter part 
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difficult financial con- fy A! ‘Ln ae tury, and German art 
ditions prevailing after [Photo Frankenstein Were to be included. 
the war, a great part of MADAME STONBOROUGH-WITTGENSTEIN But the means were not 
the art treasures belong- By G. Klimt available for the purchase 
ing to the Church and In the Modern Gallery, Vienna of really representative 
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works by Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
Derain, Rousseau, Matisse, and Picasso. Only 
among the sculptures are some pieces of 
international importance to be found; the 
collection of paintings is that of an impover- 
ished nation. Despite these difficulties, how- 
ever, it has been possible to create an original 
museum. The one-storeyed little building has 
a fairly extensive garden area in front of the 
plain Baroque facade where the monumental 
pieces of sculpture have been set up, and here 
we do find representative works from other 
countries. Rodin’s “Eve” stands among 
forget-me-nots; there is a gilt bronze by 
Maillol (the bound figure of Liberty which he 
designed as a monument for Puget-Theniers), 
a man carrying a burden by Meunier, and a 
Venus by Renoir, placed, as Renoir himself 
wished her to be, in a basin of water, which, 
with its dark reflections, establishes the right 
distance between her and the spectator. When 
lawns and water and flowers supply the inter- 
vals, one forgets the desire for an exhaustive 
historical sequence, and instead of remember- 
ing that which is lacking, delights in those 





[Photo Frankenstein 
THE ARTIST’S WIFE By Egon Schiele 


In the Modern Gallery, Vienna 





Gallery in Vienna 
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ABYSSINIAN BOY (Bronze) By H. Haller 


In the Modern Gallery, Vienna 


proud summits of achievement which are 
present. 

We enter the gallery in the pleasant frame 
of mind created by the garden. The central 
hall is devoted to the painter Gustav Klimt, 
who died in 1918. His art is a Viennese 
variant of that style which is represented in 
Belgium by Fernand Khnopff, and in Holland 
by Jan Toroop. Its roots point rather to 
English paintings of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury than to any Austrian art of the past. Yet 
Klimt remains near to us, although his paint- 
ings belong to that most dangerous distance— 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER, CARL MOLL 
By O. Kokoschka 


In the Modern Gallery, Vienna 


a generation back; he has left his most 
vital influence in the domain of the 
applied arts, in the so-called Vienna 
workshops. His works show extra- 
ordinarily delicate painting, a lavish 
use of gold, and the shimmer of 
precious enamel; they are steeped in 
the sweet pessimism of the turn of 
the century. They do not produce 
their effect individually, but are 
grouped together to form a sort of 
festive wall decoration; the frames of 
the pictures and the ornamental door- 
ways stand out in equal sharpness, 
and the dark bronze busts by Georg 
Ehrlich and Hugo Lederer flank the 
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tragical fantasy of his principal work, 
“* Medicine,” like a pair of columns. 

The remaining rooms are too few 
and too small to enable a survey over 
all the tendencies of modern painting 
to be given. German art is impres- 
sively represented only by Corinth, 
Liebermann, and Slevogt, and it was 
only possible to show watercolours 
by most of the leading Frenchmen; 
a beautiful landscape by Van Gogh, 
and a splendidly healthy painting by 
Munch, stand as infallible standards 
between Kokoschka and Béckl. Even 
within the limits of Austrian painting 
a carefully considered selection was 
necessary. The note struck by Klimt 
is followed up only as far as Egon 
Schiele, who died young. Oscar 
Kokoschka may be seen only in three 
early works, belonging to his Viennese 
period, all dating from the time 
before the artist went to Dresden 
when his style allied itself with the 
tendency of German painting, and 
long before he developed into a 
European post-impressionist in his 
great landscapes. The painters who 
followed the French tradition have 
been omitted, and only those in whose 
art specifically Austrian qualities are 
most clearly marked are represented ; 


or, rather, one should say the Alpine 
[Photo Balack ‘ 
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THE DONKEY RIDER (Bronze) By A. Gaul 


In the Modern Gallery, Vienna 
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qualities, so as to avoid the polished inter- 
nationalism of everything pertaining to the 
capital; it is the truly native characteristic that 
reaches back to the Baroque, the most typically 


Austrian style. It is the art which is linked 
up with the overwhelming colour symphonies 
of the Austrian Tiepolo, Maulpertsch, who 
lived over a century and a half ago. Koko- 
schka’s early works, which still reveal the closest 
connection with his native land, fit remarkably 
well into this setting, which aims at present- 
ing the continuity of the Austrian tradition. 
Then follows the younger generation, Wiegele, 
Kolig, Faistauer, Béckl, whose pictures fill 
the second large room. They are remarkable 
artists, whose colour is intoxicating, and their 
pathos inexhaustible, whether it appears to be 
concentrated in the highest tension or becomes 


incomprehensible in a thousand iridescent 
spangles. The pictures are remarkable, with 
splendid strokes and forcible passages, but 
somewhere one notices the dead point, beyond 
which the artist was unable to go. One of 
Wiegele’s pictures (the artist’s family) is not 
even finished: but so far as it is commenced 
and put on canvas, is so extraordinary a piece 
of painting that there can be no doubt the 
management of the gallery did well to acquire 
and exhibit it. It is not one of the studio 
remains of a deceased artist; Wiegele is alive, 
is only forty-two years old, and will still paint 
many pictures. But he cannot finish this one: 
he is unable to bring himself to do it. Even 
the beginning taxed him beyond his strength. 
It is sad, but typical of the fate of our shattered 
generation. . 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


S it happens every year, but perhaps to a 
greater extent this year than on _ previous 
occasions, the Salon of the Automobile, which 
is, indeed, an event sufficiently considerable to 

be regarded as something more than “ very Parisian,” has 
caused a great deal of discussion in the studios where 
the most modern art is cultivated. 

A painter like Fernand Léger, a resolute modernist, a 
plastic poet of mechanism for whom a return of the Salon 
is a veritable feast, shows, paradoxically, all the signs of a 
very sincere despair. 

What is one to say? You should hear Fernand Léger, 
who, having connections in the motor world, has been 
able to penetrate behind the scenes before the opening, 
sigh and tear his hair, the thick reddish hair of an old 
Norman : “ This time we (he means those of the Salon 
d’Automne) are quite done for! We do not even exist, 
beside those fellows! That which Picasso has been 
searching for these last twenty years can only be attained 
by the mechanic who will give us the eight-cylinder of 
our dreams.” 

Of course, there is a circle of friends and of con- 
tradictors who will see to it that Fernand Léger’s words 
are not lost in the void. Besides, the master decorator, 
Paul Follot, one of those for whose work the Exhibition 
of Decorative Art in 1925 was a crowning event, a pre- 
cursor still clinging to a florid style, and who is only half 
irritated by the bare surfaces so dear to the youngest 
architects, Le Corbusier and Bob Mallet Stevens, grants 
himself the bitter satisfaction—on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Bangkok, where he is to renew the King of 
Siam’s furniture—of a criticism of principle :— 

** Your rationalism is not justified. The car borrows 
from architecture and from the decorative arts of today, 
but with what illogism! Rationalism? Come now! 


Here is a bonnet of a beautifully elongated line, and 
sufficiently high to harmonize with the volume of the 
car itself; lift the bonnet, it encloses only a tiny engine, 
low and squat. . . What have you to say to that, M. 
Léger? ” 

But those who dream aloud have far other things to 
do than answer those who walk about with a metre in 
their hands. Fernand Léger only needs sentiments which 
will be of use in his creations, often enough very moving, 
indeed. 

A review devoted to the beauty of the car has just 
entrusted a young critic with the task of carrying out an 
inquiry. The questions addressed to artists, critics, and 
esthetes of every colour appear to me rather imprudent. 

They are inspired by a recent text of the essayist and 
novelist, Paul Morand (of whom it may be said that he 
successfully popularized the ideas of the poets who were 
the friends of the late Guillaume Apollinaire), a text 
from which I will quote the following : “‘ Artists! Speed 
kills form in a landscape seen at 300 an hour (that must 
at least refer to aircraft!) what remains? Nothing. 
The foreground and middle distance are suppressed. 
Speed also kills colour: the gyroscope when turning at 
its fastest makes everything appear grey. Look at 
modern painting... .” 

This is where you will observe that M. Paul Morand 
does not look at it very often : 

“ . . Grey, grey-green, grey-black, Braque, Picasso, 
Juan Gris, Derain, Viaminck, the colour of torpedo boats, 
of armoured trains, of the chassis. Moreover, these 
painters live in their fast cars, which is not without 
influence on their art.” 

On the strength of this the above-mentioned review is 
asking a certain number of qualified gentlemen whether 
they consider that the motor-car has had a real influence 
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On contemporary painting, either by giving the artists the 
opportunity of getting to know new landscapes, of seeing 
them in another way or of working in greater comfort. 

I do not think it will be very difficult to answer these 
questions on condition that one doesn’t take the inquirer 
to be too infatuated, and doesn’t mind disappointing 
him with the answer. 

Indeed, the car, as an instrument of rapid transport, is 
nothing but a fortunate sequence to the invention of the 
railway, which remains the great event of its kind. 

Speed kills colours? And what about darkness? 





LA MULATRESSE By Pierre E Kohl 


What about the traveller in a stage-coach by night? 
It is absolutely lost for landscape, every romantic will tell 
you that. 

The colours of Juan Gris? Poor Juan Gris! He 
never owned a car, and he died before the car had become 
the gem it is today. The colours of Juan Gris, a captive 
in that miserable little studio on the place Emile Gondeau, 
in the wooden shed where he remained for fifteen years 
after the triumphant Picasso had left it! They were, 
indeed, the colours of his misery. Juan Gris literally 
lacked colours. He made the best of those that still 
remained in his tubes and achieved his elegance in spite 
of this. 

The colours of Braque? If he borrowed them any- 
where, it was from the corporation of builders and not 
from that of motor transport and aviation. Ourcomrade 
in those brilliant years of Montmartre was the son of a 
large painter and decorator at Le Havre. I have related 
hundreds of times how Georges Braque, disgusted 
with the academic instruction which he was receiving, 
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together with Marie Laurencin, in the atelier Humbert, 
and realizing that impressionism, which had freed him 
from formulas, could only lead to an impasse, foreseeing 
that the pure colour of Derain and Vlaminck, as well as 
Matisse’s colour volume would not lend itself to any 
of the great constructions by which it was hoped to re- 
discover classical truth, was the first to have the idea of 
reviving art by methods pertaining to the artisan. He 
remembered Monsieur Ingres, who had been restored to 
honour in the centres of nascent cubism, and who had so 
greatly admired the house painters, saying of one of them 
as he watched him dip his brush into a pot of white lead : 
“ See, he never takes more than just what he requires ! ” 
There was also a desire to introduce entirely new elements 
into composition, elements that till then had been looked 
upon as vulgar, and to which art would lend nobility. 
It was then that Braque, before Picasso had arrived at 
sticking wallpaper on to canvas, initiated his friends into 
the use of imitation wood and imitation marble. 

The palette of Braque, who has now given up in- 
definite researches, is profoundly architectural. It is 
composed of a very elegant suite of constitutive accords. 
I do not see in it any influence of the high-speed car 
which, moreover, should be considered not only as 
producing grey by its movement, but also from the point 
of view of the actual colours of its body, which are often 
bright and gay. 

The colours of Picasso? Ah! as for him, who was 
always far more of a draughtsman than of a colourist, he 
has, nevertheless, made all the possible experiments in 
colour, concerning himself only with his sentiments of 
the moment: blue in the blue period (beggars and 
vagabonds), pink in the pink period (nudes), red in the 
period of the mountebanks, the red of the buffoon’s 
tatters, and of the stage curtain; the colours of the wall- 
papers, the browns of primitive cubism, the pastel-like 
colours of the Feune fille du Cerceau, and so on. But the 
motor-car has never had any influence on this artist, 
who is never to be seen flying, but sits growling in his 
magnificent Hispano, which takes him to Juan les Pins 
or to Biarritz at a speed no greater than that of the blue 
trains which remain the best purveyors of landscape. 

The colours of Vlaminck? Is the world being 
laughed at? Vlaminck’s landscapes, though he is a 
great frequenter of the motor roads, are all such as he 
might see out of his country-house window. They have 
the brilliance of Chinese enamels. 

The colours of Derain, a tyrant of his Bugatti? That 
is the best of all. In truth I am waiting for someone to 
ask if the pére Corot was impressed by the blue-grey 
of the roofs of the Chateau of Fontainebleau, or Courbet 
was influenced by the rather dark colours of the Vendome 
Column, which he is unjustly accused of having de- 
stroyed in the name of the Commune. 

The torpedo-boat? It was Picasso who influenced 
the torpedo-boat. To him is due the naval camouflage 
used during the war, and I remember a letter that my 
friend Pablo wrote to me at the front after a massacre 
of “red trousers,” in which he expressed the desire of 
seeing us all dressed like harlequins if there was to be 
any chance of finding us alive after the victory. It was 
not his fault that khaki won the day. 

All that it is possible to grant the inquirer (and 
nothing to M. Paul Morand) is that a large number of 
modern paintings appear to be painted at a “ high speed,” 
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and that others give a fairly good idea of terrible telescop- 
ing, without, however, being in any way due to the 
practice of sport. 

Now I must give some supplementary answers. It is 
the artist who appears to be farthest removed from 
mechanics; it is the artist who appears, in spite of his 
modernity, to owe most to the eighteenth century; it is 
the most fantastic of the young masters, the most zimzolin 
of them, who has most directly, most definitely, felt the 
influence of mechanism. Has it never been noticed 
before? I am speaking of Raoul Dufy. It is clear that 
this aristocratic painter, so infinitely delicate as a painter 
of flowering fields, was literally charmed by the agricul- 
tural machine, with its light, slender, almost aerial form, 
and which it has always been the custom to decorate 
with the freshest and most radiant colours. 

As for Fernand Léger, his mechanism is purely 
theoretical. He is like a polytechnician in a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The machine makes him dream. He 
does not so much interpret the actual mechanical objects 
as their planes, intersections, and projections in the 
sense of the fourth dimension, colouring them according 
to his own fancy. Grey only appears as a result of 
always discreet accords. Fernand Léger’s favourite 
colour is not so much grey as the minimum used by the 
iron workers. 

When he visits the Salon de l’Automobile and an- 
nounces the end of the old esthetic world, Fernand 
Léger deceives himself. Or rather he simply seeks and 
finds the excitement he needs. I do not know whether 
he has often visited chemical laboratories. It is there 
rather than in the mechanical workshops that he would 
find the constituent elements of the themes of his pre- 
dilection, in front of those angular, and, above all, those 
long tubes filled with fluid and vibrating colour. 

At the time when we were still in the midst of fighting 
for modern art, when this whole movement still had the 
inevitable character of an insurrection, when it was 
necessary to exaggerate one’s expressions in order to have 
some chance of being heard if not listened to, Guillaume 
Apollinaire, whose taste was fine, and who was afraid 
of no image, wrote in I cannot remember which ephemeral 
journal : “‘ I compare Fernand Léger to the little masters 
of the eighteenth century. He is gay. When I see a 
Léger I am happy.” 

A statement which was much ridiculed—and wrongly 
—but which certainly could not have been applied to a 
painter of grey. Besides I do not know that Léger, who 
is an idolator of mechanism to the verge of abuse, some- 
times of error, is a very passionate motorist, or a too 
impetuous traveller. Montparnasse, the environments 
of Paris, and his native Normandy suffice for him. 

I cannot allow the death of Cardinal Dubois to pass 
without giving the eminent prelate the homage that may 
be fitly offered him in this place. If tradition retains for 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux the title of Primate of Aqui- 
taine and for the Archbishop of Lyons that of Primate 
of the Gauls, it naturally follows that the Archbishop of 
Paris should be the true head of the Church of France. 
In this position Cardinal Dubois used all his power, which 
was great, and all his intelligence which was clear, pro- 
found, and prompt, to greatly promote the new impulse 
in Catholic art. This prelate, who was not even afraid 
of the audacities of the cinema, to whom is due the 
prosperity of those artistic confraternities, inspired by 


the mystic art of a Maurice Denis, of a Georges Des- 
valliéres, and, let it not be forgotten, of an ezsthete like 
the late Adrian Mithonard, who bequeathed to posterity 
an excellent Tradition of the West, allowed the numerous 
churches which were ruined by the war to be rebuilt, 
painted, furnished, and decorated by artists who were 
not obliged to imitate some genius of the past, who were 
free to express themselves absolutely, to translate the 
eternal faith in a modern manner. It is to Cardinal 
Dubois that we owe the church of Raincy, that work 
beautiful in itself and considerable in its consequences, 
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the masterpiece of the Perret brothers, a noble and pure 
spire of concrete, the double audacity of which has been 
admired by the whole world. Since its erection the 
Institut, otherwise so narrowly conservative, has been 
obliged to include designs in ferro-concrete in the com- 
petitions of young architects for the Prix de Rome. 
Consequently, if in the future we hear a Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Art justify his timidity by 
saying that “ the State has no right to favour works still 
open to discussion,” we will smile and remember that 
the Eternal Church is free from such miserable fears. 
Unfortunately, there were many priests who discussed 
the Cardinal’s tastes, and as a result very lamentable 
projects in ecclesiastical architecture have too often 
been submitted to the generous attention of the faithful. 
The Galerie Carmine, one of the most vital on the 
left bank, though it is not always found by the new- 
comer, has just reopened its doors. I saw there with 
satisfaction the latest works of one of the pioneers of this 
new establishment, Pierre-Ernest Kohl, whose greatest 
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merit is that he has kept within bounds a virtuosity which 
would have given him the means of imposing himself by 
the methods of sensationalism. An able artist and a 
cultivated man, Pierre-Ernest Kohl has not been at 
pains to invent some wonderful system, to found some 


new school ending in “ism.” He has preferred to work, 
and rise to the spiritual by an obstinate study of the 
real; so true is it that the man most given to dreams will 
never be able to conceive anything that is not closely 
dependent on the visible world. Even those Surrealists 
(as, for example, the Bulgarian Papazoff, an enchanting 
virtuoso of genre, a good colourist of the uncertain), who 
have tried to reduce everything to geometric values, have 
not escaped from this. What, indeed, is this geometry 
but the eloquent signs of the most weighty forms ? 
Now Pierre-Ernest Kohl has attained that which he 
lacked; that rigour, the greatest privilege of the painters 
in love with abstraction, which is the surest defence 
against facility of expression, against “‘ chic,” as it used 
to be called in the studios of yesterday. It now remains 
for Kohl to undertake something in a more architec- 
tural manner. Meanwhile we can enjoy his voluptuous 
“* fragments.” 
Criticism which, as a rule, is too apt to neglect sculp- 
ture, has this season been much concerned with the 


work of Pompon. The old amimalier is one of the best 
sculptors of the moment. He has never received full 
justice. He, too, has clung to reality, but this has not 
prevented him from working in a sense of absolute 
purity, by the simplification of forms. I will even go so 
far as to imagine that Pompon and the exacting Bremensi, 
by reducing certain animal forms to nothing but a sort 
of spindle of plastic harmony, might have serene and 
cordial intercourse in the studio before each other’s pro- 
ductions. Pompon has slowly created a school. He has 
saved many of the young from the snare of the decora- 
tive. Mlle. Simone Marye, whose growing success it is a 
pleasure to note, owes him a great deal. Perhaps she is 
not aware of it. 

It was Pompon who said recently, explaining his love 
of “calm poses” inscribed on large planes, and broad 
lines converging on a geometric form : “‘ My father was 
a carpenter. He executed definite drawings for his work, 
precise working drawings, which I endeavoured to 
imitate. He gave me from my earliest childhood a taste 
for order, a feeling for equilibrium in work as well as in 
life.” 

Georges Braque’s father was a decorator. Oscar 
Wilde has written somewhere that art is never so near 
perfection as when it attains the dignity of manual work. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


HE summer has lasted long not only in nature 
but also in art. The theatres reopened with a 
great struggle, but produced little that was of 
value and little that had success. Some plays 
have already been withdrawn. They say in Paris it is 
the same this season. Literature is everywhere too 
weak to be able to support the beginning of a play season 
in a great city. It is necessary once again to have recourse 
to old things. And the same is true of Art. The 
exhibitions are, if one may say so, borrowed instead of 
being created. In the domain of music, coming events 
are awaited. Meanwhile the new operette by Oscar 
Strauss is not causing the doors to be broken into. 
Externally, however, Oscar Strauss’s “ Marietta” 
has had a growing success in the Metropoltheater. 
It is not one of his best works; the text by Sacha Guitry 
has too many deficiencies. The piece was given last 
year in Paris, but has been considerably altered for Berlin. 
The story is that of a love affair between Prince Louis 
Napoleon (afterwards Napoleon III) and a singer 
Marietta, and goes through many scenes till the parting, 
which has to take place because Napoleon has been 
proclaimed Emperor and can have no further use for the 
good Marietta. All this is treated rather meagrely and 
typically. For this reason a very peculiar introduction 
and ending have been added in order to raise the whole 
thing a little. The opening is a real performance of an 
opera in Amiens, where the Prince first makes Marietta’s 
acquaintance. In the last scene the whole setting is 
transported into the year 1929. Marietta is still living in 
Paris, is a hundred years old, and raves about jazz, the 
cinema and the wireless. She even sings an overgrown 
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jazz song. Her great-granddaughter is in love with a 
journalist, a descendant of the same Armand Dupont on 
whose passport Napoleon had come to Paris in the 
beginning. The part is taken by Michael Bohnen, who 
first plays Napoleon. As Napoleon he is somewhat stiff 
and lacking in tone; but here, as the journalist, he 
renders a modern couplet with delightful humour. 
Kathe Dorsch is wonderful in her sincerity, amiability 
and winning naiveté, as Marietta, one of her most 
fascinating parts. The music is not very remarkable. It 
plays a secondary part. In the middle there are old waltz 
melodies, but in the beginning there is a’ very pretty 
parody of an opera, and at the end a few nice jazz 
variations. Nowhere is it strong or effective, and there 
are no climaxes or gripping effects. 

The season is beginning. What has it in store for us 
in the way of new operas ? At such a juncture I like to 
consider the statistics of operatic performances which 
Wilhelm Altmann draws up so accurately every year. 
The opinion is generally current that the great majority 
of operas given on the German stage are old works, and 
only a few new ones find a place between them. But that 
is a great mistake. Last season, just as in former years, 
new works, if we mean by that operas written since 
1900, took the upper hand; 159 of these newer works 
were produced as against 147 older ones. It is interesting 
to see what is most often given, and what is rising or 
falling in popularity. Wagner has risen again and has 
reached 1,630 performances; Mozart, too, has risen 
markedly to 1,103 nights; Beethoven and Donizetti, 
Gluck and Meyerbeer are all in the ascendant; while 
Verdi, who stands at 1,387, has, strangely enough, fallen 
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by 150 points as against last year; Puccini, with 936 
performances, is but little reduced, and Strauss with 599 
has risen appreciably. I will add a few figures of the 
performances of single operas: “‘ Carmen,” the most 
frequently performed opera, has reached 466 nights. 
Then follow, according to the number of performances, 
“* Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann,” ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 
“‘ Figaro,” “‘ Madame Butterfly,” “The Magic Flute,” 
** Lohengrin,” ‘ Aida,” “‘ Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Meistersinger.” 
The others are all under 250 performances. The new 
operas have often had sensational destinies. “‘ Johnny ” 
has fallen from 418 to 27, as might have been anticipated, 
but even the “ Rosenkavalier” at 191 has fallen by 
almost 50. “Sly” and “ Schwanda,” two successful 
modern works, have reached in their first season respec- 
tively 141 and 110 performances. ‘* Schwanda”’ has not 
yet been given in Berlin, and is to be produced this year. 

What will be the fate of “‘ Tyll,” which has been given 
at the Municipal Opera as the first novelty? This is the 
first performance after the original production in Weimar 
last year. Mark Lothar is a Berliner by birth, an exception 
for a composer, and has no reason to complain of lacx 
of success. His librettist, Kénigsgarten, has made some 
quite effective scenes out of the Eulenspiegel material, 
the separation and reunion with the beloved Nele, the 
quarrel with the bishop, the pseudo-picture scene at the 
Elector’s with butlers, burghers, the anger of the 
populace, and the vicinity of the rope. That is the old 
operatic style, and the music follows it without hesitation. 
Lothar is a musician whose invention flows easily, 
without many problems, a lyrical rather than a dramatic 
composer, a good German symphonist on every occasion, 
indulging in polyphony in the manner of the late 
romanticism, but without a new style, and without 
associating himself with the modern life of the opera. 
Everything is respectable, but not very necessary.: The 
third scene in the tavern is the best, with its soulful 
introduction, its orgy of women, the emotional appearance 
of Nele, the sad basses, a fine solo by Eulenspiegel’s friend 
Lamme—these form an intensive musical sequence. The 
production by Denzler was not quite sufficiently rehearsed 
with Burgwinkel, Mme. Perres, and Meyer in the part of 
the ever recurring metaphysical fool in Hoffmannesque 
transformations. Let us hope that it will prove worth 
the trouble ! 

Have we reached the point of the disappearance 
of this old form of opera? Is a new wave coming from the 
musical play, whose form has been construed on the 
threepenny opera as a vaticinatio post eventum? I fear 
that the method is already played out. The chansons and 
songs which were made for the ““ Happy End ” by Brecht 
and Weill are not a development but only a utilization. 
The music which Spolianski wrote for the “ Zwei 
Kravalten ” is a step back compared to the spirited and 
imaginative illustrations which he gave to the revue, 
“Es liegt in der Luft.” The partly parochial music 
which Schénberg’s pupil Eisler wrote for the ““ Kaufmann 
von Berlin” is not the summit of his art, which had 
appeared to point the way to a new proletarian treatment 
of tone. The provision of revue-like literature with 
music has become quite typical today. But all this 
music is simply commercial and can never lead to a 
new development of the problems of value and tone. It 
is situated between the operette and the burlesque, 
or rather it is swinging in a hammock and will soon be 


asleep. Opera, revue, and operette will always remain 
the only true forms, and a proper solution of the problems 
will no doubt be found. 

Charell’s new revue is called “ The Three 
Musketeers.” It has been adapted by Schanzer and 
Welisch from Dumas’s old novel and is very suitable 
for this new theatre, which calls for processions, dances, 
and a succession of brilliant scenes. The struggle 
between Cardinal Mazarin and the three musketeers, 
those jolly Gascony lads, for the possession of the young 
King Louis XIV, offers sufficient opportunities to combine 
old splendour with modern jokes during four hours. 
Stern has designed the costumes and decorations in a 
delicate and airy manner with the brilliant sweep of his 
imagination; Benatzky was responsible for the music, 
which he borrowed partly from Auber, partly from 
himself; the famous conductor Hanke translated all this 
into delightful sound; no less a man than Kréller directed 
the dances, and a number of the best opera and operette 
singers made the stage alive. Jérger as the first musketeer, 
Arno and Hansen as the second and third, Wegener as the 
Cardinal, Mmes. Hesterberg as the gipsy, Ljungberg as 
the Queen, Morgan as the confectioner. La Jena the 
most beautifully built of dancers, and Iwan Orlik the 
swiftest, carry the audience away. At one point there is 
a parody of a famous opera that produces storms of 
laughter. At another point the nuns throw off their grey 
habits and appear as barefooted girls; there are delightful 
ensembles, as well as sentimental songs. Gipsies swarm, 
children play, soldiers march, ghosts slip about, and a 
festive procession passes up the great staircase in the 
Louvre. What cannot be seen and heard there! Some of 
it is calculated for very unrefined tastes, but there is also 
a good deal of coquetry with culture. It is the apogee 
of an entertainment in a capital city on a gigantic scale, 
with an historical background but with all the refinements 
of jazz. If the applause had not been put a stop to it 
would still be continuing. 

Among the exhibitions, I have so far seen only 
one that deserved special notice. It is held in the 
Kiinstlerhaus, but has been organized by the Art Service 
of Dresden, and deals with a very important subject : 
contemporary places of worship. We may see in models, 
drawings and photographs the endeavours of modern 
architects to grapple with the requirements of religious 
buildings, Catholic as well as Evangelical and Jewish. 
The victorious campaign of modern formal art comes up 
against the greatest difficulties here. For if architecture 
is altogether a conservative art, it is particularly so in 
the religious branch, because every new principle of 
style naturally appears to have a worldly and undevotional 
character. The earlier styles from Gothic to Baroque 
were first attempted in ecclesiastical architecture, and 
were only afterwards adapted to secular needs. But the 
present style, with its pure insistence on function, of 
structure in simple girders, the rejection of every form of 
ornamental accessory, the whole character of the formal 
conception which was first developed in the warehouse 
and the villa, is not so easy to combine with the religious 
traditions. An ideal bridge might be found in the 
socialization of the church, which we are experiencing 
today in Protestantism, in the conception of the church 
as a great congregational hall. But the time must come 
one day when the change will take place along the whole 
line, when the expression of modern building will have 
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established itself as a binding principle, and Romanticism 
will be tolerated only as a relic of the past, not as a 
present task. The way in which the Church will confront 
this movement will form one of the most tedious but 
at the same time one of the most interesting chapters 


in the history of architecture. It will only be possible on 
the basis of an inner reorganization. 

The exhibition shows still a complete medley of the 
power of ecclesiastical tradition with the courage of 
modern conquest. The desire for innovation is felt 
everywhere, with greater or lesser sacrifices in trans- 
mission. The Cologne Institute for Religious Art, which 
exhibits also a large number of modern pieces of church 
furniture, is not quite as progressive as some of the 
architects who risk nothing in their design. Bartning 
stands out with the greatest force. His steel church, 
which was completed in Cologne already in 1928 and is 
built of steel, copper and glass in a mathematical 
construction, but with the effects of high windows; his 
Evangelical Central Church in Essen-Ost, which is in 
process of construction; and his baptistery, with its 
wonderful ribbed construction, are classical examples of 
this style. The famous Hague architect Berlage, with his 
Christian Science Church, appears almost a romantic 
beside him, as do all the architects who have not yet, 
in the manner of Jost of Dresden, given up the old 
pictorial principle of perspective. Hdéger, the well-known 
architect of the Chile house in Hamburg, has aroused 


great interest with his large church destined for the 
Hohenzollernplatz in Wilmersdorf, which is combined 
with a kindergarten, a church bell, and a vicarage. It 
is designed with evangelical simplicity in red brick with 
green roofs, with a fine pyloned entrance, a vertically 
articulated tower with an inlaid cross—the form usually 
preferred by modern architects to the surmounting 
cross—presenting no violent break with tradition in the 
general plan, but a house built quite in accordance with 
the modern formal conscience, and very noble in plan and 
elevation. What pains are sometimes taken over the 
modern belfry! Schwagenscheidt, of Offenbach, has 
designed one in iron which looks disconsolately like a 
crane, and another in wood which sooner satisfies the 
imagination with its aspiring lines. The emphasis on the 
structural ribs, the gabled fagades composed of bricks, the 
cubist treatment of the doors, the elevation of the towers 
—all these are fields in which the present day architects 
can practise. Even mission churches and bell towers in 
Central Africa are included. Several Catholic interiors are 
endeavouring to become modernized by an almost 
Indian fantasy of architectural planes. The synagogue 
follows the signs of the times in the hands of the specialist, 
Harry Rosenthal. He has designed a temple as well as a 
private prayer chamber in Herr B.’s house according 
to certain cubist principles which strike a not unfruitful 
mean between Byzantine reminiscences and modern 
endeavours. 


LETTER FROM VENICE-I 
THE EIGHTEENTH, CENTURY IN ITALY 
By SELWYN BRINTON 


HE eigh- 
teenth cen- 
tury has for 
our own gen- 
eration its special 
appeal—a claim which 
has been fully recog- 
nized in England; and 
it was a brilliant sug- 
gestion to create an 
exhibition of that cen- 


tury in Italy—* Il 
Settecento Italiano” 
—and still more to 


frame that exhibition 
in the City of Venice, 
then the last of the 
great Republics yet 
surviving in Italy, and 
still a focus of artistic 
and literary creation 
even in that twilight 
of her beautiful de- 
cline. From the in- 
quiries I made in a 
visit last month to 
Venice it became clear 
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to me that a great 
deal of the initiative 
of this most successful 
“Mostra del Sette- 
cento” was due to the 
Crown Prince of Italy 
and to Prince Fillippo 
D’Assia, both of 
whom as collectors 
are keenly interested 
in this period; while 
the King of Italy 
placed the Royal 
collections for use, 
thus giving a fine dis- 
play of art and furni- 
ture at this time 
within Savoy and 
Piedmont. Thus fur- 
niture, tapestries, 
applied arts, and 
beautiful church vest- 
ments (these last with- 
in the Scuola del 
Carmine), as well as 
painting and sculp- 
ture, came within the 
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Letter from Venice 


scope of this interesting display; even the music of 
the time found its place in a series of concerts given 
specially in the Teatro Fenice, which it was my privilege 
to attend; and not the least attractive feature was the 
Ridotto Venier, the charming little Casino near the Rialto 
Bridge, where the Procuratessa Venier, like Caterina 
Dolfin Tron one of the reigning beauties of the Venice of 
her time, was wont to receive her friends and to 
combine gambling with love affairs and gossip. Ina 
word, this exhibition has proved an evocation of Venice 
of the decline, of the Baroque if you will, but still lovely 
in her sunset; and for those who feel the attraction 
of that time, of the art of Canaletto, Piazzetta, Guardi, 





TAPESTRIES FROM THE ROYAL COLLECTION 


and Tiepolo, this 
creation of her past. 
Let me now endeavour to take it briefly in more 
detail; and come first to the central display within the 
Public Gardens. The impression on entering is a good 
one. The great “ Sala (III) di Psiche”*—hung with red 
damask framing a magnificent series of tapestries, woven 
by Duranti for Charles III of Savoy, between 1783 and 
1790, on the theme, treated already by Raphael, of the 
love story of Psyche and Cupid, and with a fine collec- 
tion of furniture of the time from Roman and Venetian 
palaces—makes at once a satisfying impression, which is 
confirmed by the rich archway leading to the Aula dei 
Savoia (Sala IV) in the room beyond. The tapestries 
there treat of the story of Alexander the Great and are 


*“* Mostra”? has been a veritable 


from the Piedmontese tapestry factory, founded for the 
Royal palaces of Piedmont by Carlo Emanuele III; fine 
though these are, I was particularly attracted by the 
tapestrics from Tuscany in the “‘ Sala Toscana ”’—their 
date 1718-23—representing Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, with Neptune and Vulcan, which are incom- 
parably light and graceful. Of course, in both the 
furniture and tapestries from Savoy the French in- 
fluence is marked, and sometimes the rich gilding and 
splendour are overdone; in the next room there is a great 
bed with an immense “ baldacchino” from the Palace 
of Genoa, which almost crushes the ordinary mortal 
with its magnificence. But some of this work from 





Venice, XVIII Century in Italy 


Piedmont and Naples is really fine, and the Venetian 
furniture of the time is very delicate and graceful in 
design. 

I come now to what is the special attraction of this 
exhibition to the lover of the art of Venice : for the collec- 
tion of paintings brought together here by such Venetian 
artists of this “‘ Settecento ” as Piazzetta, Ricci, Canaletto, 
Guardi, Longhi, and Tiepolo, not forgetting that most 
intriguing and attractive Genoese, Alessandro Magnasco, 
is of the first importance and alone worth the visit to 
this exhibition. Not alone the paintings, but the drawings, 
are very full of this period and most informing; and 
together they form a collection which really repays a 
careful critical examination. I propose, however, to give 
these fuller attention in my second notice; and in this 
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VASE WITH FIGURES Venice, XVIII Century 


letter to devote my remaining space to a subject which 
is of the most immediate interest, which affects, indeed, 
the very existence of this wonderful old city of the 
lagoons. 

For a city such as Venice surely belongs not to herself 
alone, nor even to Italy, but has come down as a price- 
less heritage to the world; and a Venetian friend of mine 
of many years last month brought this matter in the 
most pressing way under my notice. I cannot do better 
here than quote his own words in the exact account then 
given me: 

** A slow but continuous danger threatens the Vene- 
tian palaces through the violent wash produced by the 
motor-boats, which shakes their base and foundations 
with the greatest damage. The problem before us is to 
put some check on the excessive speed of these ‘ lancie 
automobili’ which rush through the Canal Grande and 
the interior canals, with the object of safeguarding the 
surrounding palaces. Already, even before the war, 
the Municipality of Venice and the Genio Civile were 
considering what provisions could be taken to meet this 
grave danger, but these provisions remained a dead 
letter; and since the war the use of motor craft for the 
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needs of the city has greatly increased as well as the 
disastrous speed—‘funesta velocita’—of these same 
in spite of municipal regulations which it is difficult to 
carry into effect, producing a constant sucking wash— 
‘risucchio ondoso’—which shakes and undermines 
the banks and foundations of our palaces, which must 
end by giving way to this new and terrible enemy. Even 
now the buildings in Venice which have their foundations 
on the banks of the canals all are suffering from this 
most serious menace and damage; and in these very 
days one of the Giustiniani Palaces at S. Barnaba, the 
Palazzo Manin at the Rialto, the Palazzo Benzon at 
S. Benedetto (once the scene of those well-known lines 
‘biondina in gondoletta’), have their foundations more 
or less affected and inclined to yielding, and the day 
will come in which it will be no longer possible to offer 
any remedy to this continuous and lasting damage pro- 
duced by the wash of the motor-boats.”’ It will be seen 
from the above very clear and moderate statement that 
it is not—as I gather—the piles on which the buildings 
are supported so much as the actual foundations which 
are threatened. A remedy is possible if put in hand 
without delay; and my friend had a very good suggestion 
on this point, which it is my hope to treat further in my 
second letter. 





SEDAN CHAIR Venice, XVIII Century 
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PEASANT ART IN ROUMANIA, by GEORGE OPRESCU. 
Large 8vo, pp. xvi + map + pp. 182, #lus. Sewn. (London : 
The Studio.) 7s. 6d. 

Roumania is the country of the Thracians and 
Dacians: hardy, stubborn, cultivated people who with- 
stood Roman civilization and then assimilated it. The 
country of that day had its arts of which more and more 
is becoming known consequent on the systematic ex- 
ploration which is now being undertaken. But it is not 
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From Peasant Art in Roumania (London: The Studio) 


the Dacian arts with which this excellent human volume 
is concerned, nor even their influence, if there be any, 
but the arts which flourished among the peasantry of the 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries. 
Roumania in this coincides with most other European 
countries, but is richer than some and hardly inferior to 
many. It is to be deplored that the movement is not 
now active, especially in view of the fine achievement of 
the past with all its promise. George Oprescu is an 
enthusiastic lover of Roumanian peasant art, and his 
enthusiasm constrains him to point out certain national 


characteristics, especially in costume, in the figures on 
Trajan’s column. Although this is interesting, his book 
implies that he finds his material to date many centuries 
afterwards. Roumanian peasant arts are therefore not 
traditional, but they are essentially national. They 
closely resemble those of neighbouring States, but they 
have their special characteristics, and these are often of 
great charm. The costumes are good, the textiles, woven 
and otherwise, excellent, the pottery full of interest, but 
in no department is the interest greater than in that of 
the wooden churches and domestic buildings. Collec- 
tively, therefore, this book deals with a complete outburst 
of craftsmanship amongst the dwellers in the Banat, 
Transylvania, Oltenia, Walachia, Moldavia, and as far as 
Bessarabia on the Ukraine frontier. This territory was 
until recently dissociated from Roumania, but the author 
claims it as the Old Kingdom, which is allowable in view 
of the Dacian occupation and the subsequent Romanizing 
which resulted in a Latin civilization persistent to the 
present day, and only now consolidated. The many 
illustrations, some of them coloured, reveal a high level 
of domestic craftsmanship, specialized in the case of 
pottery, but generally made by the dominant portion of 
the population which is almost wholly rural, for its own 
use and enjoyment. A considerable range of inventive 
design is manifested particularly in the weaving of carpets 
and hangings, in which geometrical patterns vie with 
naturalistic in their fertility of idea. Each house seems to 
have had a store of these textiles, which, when the rigours 
of war came, were produced from their chests and distri- 
buted, some of them, fortunately, finding their way into 
museums and private collections, and so rendering 
possible the production of this admirable volume. 
K. P. 


THE REAL RHYTHM IN ENGLISH POETRY, by 
KATHERINE M, WILSON, M.A., PH.D. (CANTAB.). (Aberdeen: 
The University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the advantages of a classical education used to 
be that it filled its recipients with a contempt for our 
native prosody. The ancient languages, with their long 
and short vowels, make scansion into a system that 
anyone can understand—and even use with a little 
trouble. But in English we are not yet agreed how our 
poetry is to be scanned, or, to put it accurately, how the 
rhythms of our English poetry are to be detected and 
observed. The book Miss K. M. Wilson has written is a 
learned and acute contribution to a subject on which 
many pundits have exercised their ingenuity. Put very 
briefly, Miss Wilson’s system, though she disclaims im- 
posing one on the reader, is that English verse does not 
naturally tend towards the iambic accent, and that any 
attempt to construct a theory of prosody on this basis is 
doomed to failure. 

Miss Wilson knows her subject; she writes with 
obvious feeling for the Pegasus, whose skeleton she is 
anxious to articulate, and her use of musical symbols to 
lay bare the true rhythm of English poetry is undoubtedly 
acute. A book that is a provocative and original 
contribution to the subject. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE, by Bruno Tavt. 
Limited.) 30s. 


(The Studio, 


To say that a book which contains more pictures than 
text pages is not essentially a picture-book may sound 
absurd; but it is, in the case of Herr Bruno Taut’s 
** Modern Architecture,” nevertheless true; the text is 
here not one whit less important than the illustrations, and 
both are not only informative, but challenging. As one 
turns the pages and reads or looks one’s mind performs 
the most extraordinary evolutions: at one moment 
repelled and superciliously scornful; at another attracted 
and enthusiastically assentive one passes between times 
through periods of doubt, twofold doubt, for it concerns 
now the author, and now one’s own “rightness.”” Herr Taut 
is a well-known German architect and very “ modern ”; 
he is also, like most Germans, a philosopher, and passages 
in his text prove that he is in addition a poet, though I 
fear he would repudiate such a suggestion of romanticism 
with Entriistung. This element of poetry, however, 
is the very cause of the difficulties in which everyone 
who thinks about modern developments finds himself— 
willy-nilly—involved. 

Mr. Taut’s attitude towards his art is summed up in 
the concluding words of the chapter entitled “‘ What is 
Modern Architecture ? ” 

“‘ The simple thesis for the new esthetic ought to be 
the following : 

* The aim of architecture is the creation of the perfect, 
and therefore also beautiful, efficiency.’ ” 

That “ and therefore also beautiful ” begs the whole 
question. Although philosophers or zxstheticians galore 
have asserted that efficiency—use is the older word—is 
creative of beauty, it requires an extraordinary willingness 
to believe this before one can accept it—for instance, as 
regards a petrol pump, or a submarine, or a gasometer. ~ 

However, Herr Taut does his best to make this thesis 
of his the standard, and the point is that in many cases 
the examples he cites and illustrates are apparently con- 
clusive proofs of efficiency and beauty; for example, and 
at random, ‘“‘ The Grain Elevators at Montreal and 
Buffalo ” (p. 13); “ The Refuse-converter at Cologne ” 
(p. 21); and “ The Wolchowstroij Electricity Works, 
Russia” (p. 30). One has in these cases, of course, to 
take efficiency on trust and to persuade oneself that the 
beauty one discerns has nothing to do with the accidental 
beauty of the photograph or with possibly quite irrelevant 
association. When it, however, comes to the specimens 
of modern buildings, and especially those of private 
dwellings (see pp. 51, 95, 110, 115, 123, 160, etc., etc.), 
then one is quite sure that their only possible standard 
of beauty must be efficiency, for they have none other, 
and even that—I mean their efficiency—seems doubtful. 
There are wall spaces to be seen which seem too blank to 
be efficient on the inside; there are projections which 
likewise appear either too large or too small for efficiency, 
and which contradict the author’s own “ first and fore- 
most point at issue,” viz. “ how to attain the uttermost 
utility.” This idea of utility denotes, as I have said, 
the seat of the trouble. Utility for what? for washing, 
and cooking, and sanitation, and economy of labour. 
That is all very well, but it is only half of the whole 
problem for the utility of a dwelling depends on other 
factors even more: a dwelling-house to be useful must 
give the sense of shelter, security, comfort ; must give the 
eye and the mind a balance of both entertainment and 
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rest; must have a stimulating and calming influence; and 
even a town house must have room for courteous in- 
dividuality. In short, it must also possess a spiritual 
utility. 

But of this again Herr Taut will have nothing. Not 
only do, according to him, “the esthetics of modern 
architecture recognize no demarcations between facade 
and ground plan, road and courtyard, or between the 
back and the front of the building, but ‘ the house as a 
whole as well as in detail, forfeits both demarcation and 
isolation.’ ” 

But a house which does not tell you exactly where 
it is nor whether it is showing you its back or its front 
cannot possess even the elements of politeness; it is 
frankly inhuman, inanimate, a mere machine. 

The author, in fact, insists on the complete objec- 
tivity of architecture, and admits no questions of 
subjective taste. Yet in his last chapter, “ with a few 
comments on England,” he becomes lyrical almost in his 
praise of this country, and finds that: “In England... . 
man himself seems to have remained a part of Nature.” 
Quite so, and that is probably why England “ seems to 
be pausing for breath so far as creative architecture is 
concerned ”—for what the Continental architect regards 
as creative architecture is not “ natural ” enough for the 
Englishman, who, I fancy, would prefer, if pushed to it, to 
live in a hovel of his own, however inconvenient, than in 
the latest and most efficient dwelling-machine. This may 
seem perverse, but the question is whether it does not 
ultimately represent the superior logic. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Taut’s book, of course well 
produced by the Studio, Limited, is one that no lover 
of architecture and housing can afford to overlook. 

H. F. 


CHINESE RUGS, by Gorpon B. LeItcH. Profusely illustrated 
with Designs and Photographs. Dodds, Mead & Co., New 
York, and B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London. Price 16s. net. 


A useful book on a new subject is sure of a welcome. 
Hitherto the literature of Chinese carpets has been 
confined practically to brief notices in works devoted to 
the arts of China, sections in the histories of Oriental 
carpets, occasional articles in art periodicals, the 
catalogues of museums, private collections and sales, 
and consular reports. This work is intended for all 
interested in all phases of Chinese rugs rather than for 
collectors of antiques. The latter, however, will find 
congenial matter in the illustrations and descriptions of 
the eighth-century felted carpets belonging to the Royal 
Collection of Japan at Nara, other early rugs of the Ming 
and later periods; and the historical and geographical 
sections with those of design and rug types—we note 
here that the author has omitted Chinese prayer rugs 
of which two examples are illustrated in APOLLO, Vol. II, 
p. 159-160. 

Of the makers of the felted carpets at Nara, the 
weavers of fragments of knotted and cut pile found in the 
Gobi Desert, the carpets described by Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century, and all existing Chinese carpets woven 
before the nineteenth century, there are little data that are 
practically certain. These are a matter for speculation. 
History begins with the arrival of a Lama in Pekin in 1860. 
He established schools for carpet-weaving which eventually 
prospered and may have suggested the Royal manufactory 
in the city in 1903. A large number of rugs was exported 
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to Europe and America about 1908 when high prices 
were obtained. Today the chief centres of production 
are Peking, Tientsin, Ning Hsia, Pao Tau and, for natural 
rugs made in inland districts, Kashgar and Yarkand. 
For later rugs the book is invaluable. Exhaustive 
analysis of their materials, treatment of the raw wool, 
various methods of dyeing, the chemical bath to harmonize 
harsh colouring, the preparation of the pattern and its 
transference to the warps, the process of weaving and 
other technical details are set forth in clear language, 
and well illustrated. 

There are interesting details of village weaving, which 
is a domestic occupation, for people make their own rugs 
and occasionally sell surplus pieces. A gloomier picture 
is painted of the smaller factories in some of which the 
work is done by boy apprentices who begin at 8 years 
of age. In most factories, however, there is no child 
labour and there is a movement towards better conditions 
and wages. In some cases the factory owners send their 
men abroad to study and carpet-weaving machines are 
being tried. 

The text is enriched with many fine reproductions of 
rugs in black-and-white and a frontispiece in colours : 
in addition there are outline drawings in the printed 
pages. There is one serious fault. Here and there 
in the midst of the text one finds pages of illustrations 
with descriptive notes having no connection with it. 
Some of the illustrations of the preparation of wool 
and dyeing might with advantage have been enlarged. 
The index, too, is almost impossible as far as one has 
tried it. But these are relatively small matters. 


W. G. T. 
CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE, by HELEN HENDERSON. Crown 
8vo, pp. x + 256 + plates xvi+ map. Cloth. (London: 


Methuen.) 7s. 6d. 


Helen Henderson has a ready and an entertaining 
pen; considerable knowledge and understanding, and the 
sense of knowing what ordinary people want to know 
about her subject. With such a subject as the cathedrals 
of France, therefore, how could her book be other than 
excellent? It is, and is certainly one of the handiest and 
homeliest, filled with interesting details of the structures, 
and with historical anecdotes of them, as well as of the 
associations of the cities in which they so magnificently 
exist. Twenty cathedrals are dealt with, and sixteen 
illustrated, and there are two very good chapters on the 
nature of Gothic. 


MODELLING AND SCULPTURE, by F. J. Grass. 
8vo, pp. vii + 140, illus. + plates xlvi. Cloth. 

B. T. Batsford.) 18s. 

It is unfortunate that the title of this meritorious 
volume implies that modelling is not sculpture. Modelling 
is sculpture, although sculpture is not wholly modelling. 
Modelled sculpture would have been a better title. 
Evidently the author regards carving only as sculpture, 
a vulgar error which such an authority should have 
endeavoured to correct. In point of fact, this treatise is 
one of the most practical that has ever been written on 
modelled sculpture, but it leaves much to seek as regards 
carving. But there is this saving grace, that the author 
recognizes the futility of “ planning a group on paper 
which is to be modelled in the round . . . the group should 
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therefore be planned directly in clay.” This is a clear 
indication that F. J. Glass recognizes that only direct 
work is authentic, but as regards carving direct, he has 
hardly pursued his expressed plastic logic. It is just as 
evil to model a group for carving in clay as to draw a 
group on paper for modelling. 

The book is entirely practical to the point of plati- 
tude; the author is not afraid of stating the obvious, and 
little is left unsaid so far as the various forms of modelling, 
moulding, and casting are concerned. It is thoroughly 
practical, and if it does not entirely supersede the one or 
two previously published books on the same subject, it 





PART OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON MEMORIAL, 
by Alfred Stevens, in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
From Modelling and Sculpture, by F. J. Glass. 
B. T. Batsford) 


(London : 


provides what they provide in a more copious and ex- 
planatory fashion. There are twenty chapters of sane 
and invaluable instruction accompanied by such illus- 
trations as only a teacher of the subject could imagine 
necessary, and they are admirably drawn, many by the 
author himself, and well reproduced. The final chapter 
is concerned with the history of sculpture crushed into 
twenty prolific pages. This chapter is admirably done, 
and no better flashlight on the subject could be provided. 
Necessarily, the references to individual sculptors are 
most meagre, but the principles of the historic schools 
are well brought out. A fecund book. 
: 
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THE SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION OF PICTURES, by 
MarTIN DE WILD. (London: G. Bell & Sons.) 


Scientific methods of inquiry invade one department 
of knowledge after another, and today even the realms of 
artistic criticism and attribution of works of art are not 
exempt. 

There are two ways in which the man of science can 
assist those responsible for and interested in pictures. 

In the first place, he can bring his scientific know- 
ledge to bear on the problem of their preservation. This 
has been too much left in the past in the hands of picture- 
cleaners, re-liners, and what not, capable craftsmen it is 
admitted, but ignorant of chemistry and without scientific 
training. By giving the man of science the opportunity of 
investigation he will surely make many discoveries of 
value to those in charge of pictures. These opportuni- 
ties have long been denied him. When such opportuni- 
ties have been granted the results obtained have invariably 
proved to be of interest. 

The other direction in which he is useful is in assisting 
in the problem of attribution, a matter evidently of the 
first importance to the serious student of art, but un- 
fortunately today mixed up with the absurd prices given 
by collectors for a name, quite apart from the merits of a 
picture. 

There has been so much misunderstanding as to the 
part scientific investigation can play in settling questions 
of attribution that I venture to re-state it. The modern 
medical man when diagnosing a difficult case employs 
many aids and different experts. He may ask for X-ray 
photographs, for a blood examination by a specialist, or a 
search for an injurious microbe by a _bacteriologist. 
He makes his diagnosis armed with these data. The 
picture expert will find it equally useful to have before 
him a scientific report, before finally deciding to purchase 
a picture for his gallery or museum, on the date when the 
picture was painted, the genuineness of the signature, the 
extent of repainting, and, finally, magnified photographs 
to assist in the final examination, if the picture has survived 
the other tests, to decide its attribution. These pre- 
liminary reports, whether positive or negative, are of 
the greatest value. It is amusing, for instance, to read the 
learned disputes of two art critics about the attribution 
of a picture which the microscope has revealed to con- 
sist to the extent of two-thirds of paint laid on by a 
succession of restorers. 

By means of an examination of the picture under the 
microscope the identification of pigments, and therefore 
the fixing of dates by tiny samples taken with the point of 
a fine hypodermic needle, examination in ultra-violet 
light, and the taking of X-ray and magnified photographs, 
the man of science can put together a most useful dossier 
about a picture. In addition, he should be consulted, 
with every opportunity for examination, before a valuable 
picture is entrusted to the restorer, and should supervise 
the subsequent treatment. 

In fact, every important picture gallery should have 
a laboratory in charge of a trained chemist attached, 
armed with all necessary apparatus, and the cleaning 
and repairing of pictures should be conducted by a 
skilled staff under his supervision on the pay roll of the 
gallery. 

And now, after this introduction, to describe the 
contents of Dr. Martin de Wild’s book. 


Dr. Martin de Wild, the son of a well-known picture 
restorer, had the wisdom before entering his father’s 
business to take a complete course of training in chemistry 
in Holland, and has worked and carried out researches in 
the identification of pigments under the distinguished 
Prof. Scheffer, of the Technical University of Delft. 

Many chemists have investigated the pigments used 
in the past. Sir Humphry Davy examined the Pompeian 
pigments, Sir Arthur Church made many investigations, 
and closely allied, as only tiny samples can be taken from 
pictures, have been the many researches on microchemical 
analysis. 

To Raehlmann we owe valuable researches on the 
microscopic identification of pigments, and my own 
book on the subject was an attempt to make a systematic 
investigation of the pigments used from the seventh to 
the end of the seventeenth century by the examination 
principally of illuminated manuscripts, including the 
Venetian Ducali and the Coram rege rolls. 

In the book he has just published Dr. de Wild has 
made a very valuable contribution to this subject, which 
is necessarily highly technical, having examined a large 
number of Dutch pictures from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century and identified their pigments. Recently 
several distinguished investigators have been taking 
X-ray photographs of pictures which, among other in- 
formation, are invaluable for detecting underpainting, 
and still more recently ultra-violet light has been found 
useful in detecting retouching and indicating the presence 
of certain pigments. Dr. de Wild deals with those 
methods of inquiry. 

In the chapter on X-ray photographs is told the 
fascinating story of the discovery by Dr. Wild, by the 
help of X-ray photographs, of the lost Franz Hals, “‘ The 
Portrait of Verdonck,” in the picture in the Edinburgh 
National Gallery. Dr. de Wild has also written a very 
valuable chapter on the preservation and cleaning of 
pictures, a subject with which he is specially competent 
to deal. 

While the book necessarily contains much which will 
only appeal to the analytical chemist, it should, neverthe- 
less, find a place in the libraries of our museums and 
picture galleries. The custodian of pictures will find 
much in it of value and it will, in addition, enable him 
to learn what the chemist can do for him and when to call 
upon him for his assistance. 

A. P. LAURIE 


ETCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS, by S. TusHincHaM. Intro- 
duction by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 8vo, pp. 148 unnumm- 
bered, illus. Cloth. (London: James Connell, 47 Old 
Bond Street.) 

In publishing this book Messrs. Connells hesitated 
and were lost. It is more than a catalogue and less than 
a book; it contains all that is required in the way of 
information regarding its subject’s work, and yet its 
title-page fails to give his Christian name, and its pages 
fail to yield their pagination. It might have been much 
improved in these—to a bookman and collector—some- 
what important details, and have become more worthy 
of the charming introduction which Malcolm Salaman 
with all his attractive suavity supplies. But to get down to 
brass tacks : these are Sidney Tushingham’s prints, and 
they are all Tushingham, which means all good and some 
very fine. His children are tremendously engaging, and 
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they are all portraits or portrait groups; but his people 
give life to his architectural studies in a way that is not 
common in etched work, for they are drawn in and not 
merely thrown in, as, for instance, in “ Children in 
Piazza” (sic) the boy and dog in “ Merchant Hall, 
York,” and the women in “A Venetian Market.” 
Tushingham’s draughtsmanship is shown in these and 
their companions, a plastic draughtsmanship which 
produces corporeality where needed, but a more truly 
graphic draughtsmanship comes out in his buildings; he 
can draw buildings; he is a master of the architectural 
line; he can see buildings and feel them, and he can 
reproduce them as buildings without pictorializing them, 
as he does in ‘‘ The Giralda, Seville,” in the whole, or 
in detail in the superb drypoint “‘ A Gateway of Seville,” 
almost his latest, and certainly his finest print. Not but 
that he can make pictures; while the “ Plaza Mayor, 
Segovia,” is a joy to the architect for its rendering of the 
building scheme, “ Ronda ” is a joy to the lover of land- 
scape for its projection of a rocky scene, and the “Church of 
St. John and St. Paul, Rome” for its soft light and shade. 
Curiously, in his English scenes, Tushingham comes 
nearest to topography, but the records are delightful, full 
both of quality and character. The present publication 
continues the record of the artist’s work from his thirty- 
ninth plate to his ninety-ninth, a list of sixty good plates 
and true, the subjects ranging over Italy, Spain, and 
England, and for its association with work so fine it is a 
pity it was not printed with greater distinction. Kk. P. 


MOLL FLANDERS, by Dantet DerFok, illustrated by JOHN 
AUSTEN, with an Introduction by W. H. Davies. (London: 
The Bodley Head.) 25s. net. 

Admirers of Mr. John Austen’s art as an illustrator, 
which has before this been commended in APOLLO, will 
















be delighted with his work in the edition of “ Moll 
Fianders,” now published by The Bodley Head. He has had 
a harder task than that presented by “ Madame Bovary,” 
published in a companion volume, but his success has 
been no less marked. Flaubert’s heroine, child of 
realism though she be, moves in the half-lights of senti- 
ment and obeys the dimly understood dictates of passion. 
She is a tragic figure, the plaything of forces she can 
neither control nor understand, and hence she has always 
a call on our sympathy which the artist can exploit for his 
purpose. Not so is it with Moll, the most matter-of-fact 
and unromantic young woman who ever stepped through 
the pages of fiction. Throughout her vicissitudes, “ her 
life of continued variety,” as Defoe has it, she remains 
essentially commonplace, and when one gets to the end of 
her long and detailed history one has the feeling that Fate 
has wasted its time in providing her with such fierce 
fires in which to refine her character. At the same time 
one does accompany her all the way, and one is as in- 
terested to learn that in her old age with her fifth husband 
she has an income of £300 a year, as to know that when 
she and her second husband ruffled it on a week’s jaunt to 
Oxford they spent £83. It is by this accumulation of 
detail that Defoe maintains his hold on our attention, and 
not by the qualities more usually labelled as literary. 

This puts our illustrator in something of a quandary. 
He may adopt an analogous method and produce work in 
a Hogarthian style which yet cannot hope to equal the 
text in its own special qualities; or he may be tempted, 
in avoiding this pitfall, to ascribe to Moll Flanders 
virtues and vices on a grander scale than she really 
possesses. How skilfully Mr. John Austen has avoided 
either of the obvious paths the frontispiece shows. His 
Moll has no archaic flavouring. No young woman of 
another age than ours could possess so columned a neck 
and so geometrical a bust. At the same time she stands 
against her background of high-pitched roofs in her 
high-crowned hat delightfully aloof and passionless. The 
whole picture is an admirable specimen of Mr. Austen’s 
gift for design and his ability to be at once lavish in detail 
and reticent in line. The half-page illustration shown 
here is characteristic of his delicacy of style. 
Moll, suffering from the chagrin of her first 
(and only real) love, lies recovering from the 
fever into which it has thrown her whilst her 
lover urges her to marry his brother. Him 
Mr. Austen has not quite brought to life, 
but assuredly the veritable Moll is before us, 
her distemper portrayed in the droop of her 
mouth and the languor of her eye. Its merits 
as a piece of decoration are too obvious to 
need elaboration. Mr. W. H. Davies, in 
his introduction, writes with a Defoe-like 
directness. H. E. W. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, by OLIiver 
GOLDsMITH. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
(London: Geo. R. Harrap & Co., Ltd.) 
15s. net. 

Mr. Arthur Rackham’s hand has lost 
nothing of its cunning, his mind nothing of 
its whimsical imaginativeness. In some ways 
these illustrations of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 





From Moll Flanders, drawn by John Austen 
By permission of Fohn Lane (The Bodley Head) Ltd. 


are better than anything he has done, not 
excluding his “ Peter Pan.” The drawings 
are not merely decorative in colour and 
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design, and not merely well drawn, but the 
characters they introduce have also charmingly 
rendered individualities. 


KIOWA INDIAN ART, Watercolour Paintings in 
Colour by the Indians of Oklahoma ; the Intro- 
duction by OscarR BroussE JACOBSON, Director, 
Art School, University of Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
(C, Szwedzicki.) 

Our illustration below is from one of thirty- 
one colour plates issued in a portfolio and 
accompanied by a bi-lingual (English and 
French) text under the above title. The 
authors of these thirty-one drawings are five in 
number, their names, Tsa-to-ke; Hokeah; Asah; 
(Miss) Bou-ge-tah Smokey; and Mopope, who | 
provides the greatest number, sixteen. Our 
illustration is from the only drawing by Asah. 
There is, however, an obvious kinship between 
them all, and an extremely interesting intro- 
duction, covering a much wider than the purely 
esthetic ground, explains under what circum- 
stances these drawings were produced and 
what they signify. One quotation from the 
text may be given as an explanation of the 
illustration, the title of which is “ Asah 
Dancing ” : 

“ This art of the Kiowas,” says the author, whose text 
is at least as well worth reading as the drawings are worth 
examining, “ this art of the Kiowas should not be judged 
by the ‘ white’ yard stick. They are created from a 
different racial point of view. Perhaps there remains in 
the subconsciousness of the Indian memories of his 
Asiatic origin. Although a slight Occidental influence 
may be seen in his work, there is something archaic in 
his feeling, and it seems to have some subtle relationship 
with Old Mongolia. They know and have mastered fore- 
shortening, but care little for the third dimension and for 
modelling. Theirs is a decorative art with a fine sense 





ASAH DANCING 
By Asah, a Kiowa Indian Artist 
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From The Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated by Arthur Rackham 


By permission of Messrs. Geo. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 
(See page 293) 


of harmony in line and colour. They have an extra- 
ordinary faculty of observation, they can see with pre- 
cision the human body in slow or violent movement, and 
their memory retains what they have seen. Unlike 
artists of the West they never use models, but paint from 
memory all the subtle and complicated rhythms of bodies 
in action.” 

The author is an enthusiast who dreams of a fusion 
of Red Indian and Anglo-Saxon blood and of a new 
indigenous purely American civilization. Perhaps ; 
meantime these drawings are really interesting, not the 
least because they are apparently painted in. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


STAAT AUS DEM STEIN Denkmiler, Geschichte und 
Bedentung der Agyptischen Plastik wahrend des mittleren 
Reichs, von HANS GERHARD Evers. 4to. Band I. Pp. 8+ 
plates 148 + notes 148 + pp. 117, illus. 29. Linen, M. 4o. 
Band II. Pp. 4 + 132 + plate, illus. 46 + text illus. 
200. Linen. (Munich: Verlag F. Bruckmann.) M. 30. 
This thoroughly well-organized work on the Egyptian 

stone monuments is at once a catalogue, a compendium, 

and a history. It is, in the first place, a pictorial history, 
for its plates and text illustrations include more than 

300 subjects, each with its short note of name, material, 

size, and location, often also accompanied by references 

to works in which there is definitely useful mention of it. 

This picture album is therefore very comprehensive, but 

the supplementary matter is equally embracing, and 

indeed, exhaustive. The history is contained in the 
second half of the first volume, and the second volume 
is entirely occupied by notes, each one of which consists 
of numbered paragraphs on every detail dealt with in 
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picture and text with such general headings as colour 
decoration, head-dress, the sitting statue, the. stele, the 
lion, the sphinx, the names of the kings—a surprising 
category of 800 items. 

Once more, then, the richness and the majesty of 
Egyptian sculpture in stone is made manifest. As plate 
after plate of this satisfying work is turned, the wonder 
grows; the wonder of the truth to type of the work, and 
its long absolute consistency. Egyptian sculpture is a 
stable thing; as stable as the pyramids and temples; 
as the materials out of which all three were fabricated. 
Consistent, stable, majestic, unchanging in type, it is 
one of the most characteristic things in all art, and with 
all this a wonderful beauty of its own; sometimes a 
tenderness that was not equalled in Greek sculpture and 
not since; sometimes a terror that has never been sur- 
passed in stone carving. But the bulk of Egyptian 
sculpture is not merely beautiful or terrorizing, it is 
living, with a special life of its own that is different from 
every other kind of sculpture, for it is the most stylized 
of all glyptic and plastic work. Its stylism is an un- 
changing thing; a mighty positive founded on mortal 
intimations it is in itself immortal, because it exists 
by the side of other sculpture, a thing set apart by its 
own pattern. Monumental as it is, it is human, and no 
greater plastic nor glyptic portraiture exists. Nothing 
more tender nor more natural exists in sculpture than 
the basalt Sesostris I seated figure in the New York 
Metropolitan Museum. There are few materials harder 
than basalt, and yet here we have a semblance of living 
flesh so cunning as to tempt the finger to ascertain the 
degree to which it will yield to the pressure. What could 
be more impressive than the granite Sphinx in the Paris 
Louvre, which has so few details of form and yet is 
compact of form essence, form simplification. What a 
mastery over material the Egyptian carver had! Nothing 
was too hard for him, nothing too soft. Basalt, granite, 
diorite; the softer sedimentary stones, wood, and there 
is a differentiation of treatment for each. The small 
wood statuette of the twelfth dynasty at Leiden is a 
marvel of naturalism, with no simplification whatever, 
because soft wood does not call for it. This work deals 
only with the monuments and so there is practically 
nothing of a pictorial character, and this concentration 
serves the useful purpose of again proving that the 
Egyptians were the greatest sculptural monumentalists 
of the world, not in the sense of monumental or architec- 
tural decoration, but in the inherent monumentality that 
the carving artist was able to impose upon his material, 
even though small. There is a rich yield of sculptural 
treasure in these two splendid volumes. 


DIE ALTSLAVISCHE KUNST EIN VERSUCH IHRES 
NACHWEISES, von JosEF STRZYGOWSKI. 4to, pp. xv. + 
296 (illus. 260, 3 in colour). Sewn. (Augsburg: Dr. Benno 
Filser Verlag.) M. 55. 
_ The comparative study of the arts of Middle Europe 
is considerably advanced by this fine volume on old 
Slav architecture and decoration. Josef Strzygowski 
once more brings up his batteries charged with his almost 
bewildering erudition and with his enormous collection 
of illustrative examples to attack the long-held position 
of the Mediterranean influence. Once more he fights 
for the north as against the south; for the migration of 
culture from the east, the north-east. His almost univer- 
sal knowledge of his subject is always supplemented by 


an apposite illustration from Oslo or Ravenna, a telling 
allusion to Paris or Barton-on-Humber. He seems to 
know, or to know of, every wood church in Europe from 
Sweden and Finland to the Dalmatian coast, and away 
eastwards into Asia. He conclusively points to the 
influences of these on subsequent stone architecture, and 
is especially convincing when dealing with the Croat arts. 
Even today there is a startling homogeneity in the peasant 
arts of Roumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and the Ukraine and Russia offer their analogues. While 
Roumania and Hungary are only partly Slav, there is no 
doubt of the Slav influence on their traits. There is no 
more heterogeneity in the arts of these nations as a whole 
than there is in any one of them taken alone. As the 
Slavs proper are so much greater in number than either 
the Magyars, the Finns or the Roumanians, it is not 
surprising that Josef Strzygowski finds everywhere over- 
whelming evidences of the preponderance of influence 
from the east northwards, from the north southwards, 
which only disappears when the formidable culture of 
the Ionian Sea is encountered. Apart from the beauty of 
the craftsmanship of the Slav work, the intense interest 
of the union of use and beauty and the influence of 
material will be realized in the wooden churches of the 
north and middle Europe, by every architect, and if for 
nothing else, the latest volume of this indefatigable 
researcher, Josef Strzygowski, becomes indispensable. 
Not only the churches, however, but many other struc- 
tures, as well as the museums of Venice, Ravenna, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Zagreb, Split, Zadar, Rab, Dubrovnik, 
Vienna, and Paris have been commandeered by this 
omniverous collector of essentials, who is building up a 
barrier against the long-held opinion that the classical 
was the source of all beauty. This book is a pungent 
intimation that this old notion is outworn. 


GUIDE DANS LA SECTION ETHNOGRAPHIQUE DE 
MUSEE NATIONAL HONGROIS, par CHARLES DE 
Viski. Cr. 8vo, pp. 100 + plates xxxii. Paper. (Budapest: 
Hungarian National Museum.) 2s. 

The ethnography of the British museums is of a 
different character from that of the northern and middle 
European countries. We display isolated pieces of fur- 
niture, utensils, objects of art and craft, but we do not 
co-ordinate. On the Continent ethnography is regarded 
as the primary spring, and the folk portion of the museums 
is the most important portion, and it ranges from the 
prehistoric to the present day. It is true we have at 
South Kensington and elsewhere whole rooms set out 
more or less as they may have been in the past; in Stock- 
holm, in Prague, in Budapest they have whole houses, 
even farmsteads, with models dressed in the national 
costumes of the past and shown at the duties and avoca- 
tions of the day; these beside the great collections of 
textiles, ceramics and metal and woodwork which illus- 
trate the life and activities of the past. It is to one such 
collection that this useful publication is a guide. The 
National Museum at Budapest, while it is primarily 
national, is more widely ethnographical and even anthro- 
pological; the Hungarian part occupies thirteen sections, 
while another eleven are devoted to other countries of 
the world. In this way it is possible to make a com- 
parative study with a certain amount of facility. This 
admirable guide is well illustrated by photographs of 
Hungarian scenes, houses, costumes, and art and craft 
objects of great beauty and interest. 
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HERRENHAUSEN, von UDO VON ALVENSLEBEN. Roy. 8vo, 
pp. 160 + plates 47. Boards. (Berlin: Deutsche Kunst- 
verlag.) M. 12. 

Approached from the capital by a mile-long avenue, 
the summer residence of the Kings of Hanover is an 
imposing spectacle. A view dated 1714 shows that not 
only palace architecture but garden architecture had 
reached a height that few could scale. It had all the 
appurtenances—its theatre open to the sky, and its oran- 
gery, all complete for the delectation of Electors and their 
friends. This useful book details all its glories and 
supplements the descriptions by plans and photographs 
of the palace as it is today and its works of art, its pavilions 
and sculptures. The plans and old views range through 
the years 1740, 1751, 1771, 1780, 1800 to 1816, but the 
earliest is dated 1696, and its caption in English, “A 
General Prospect of the Royall House and Garding at 
Hernhausen,” is also given in French. This palace and 
pleasance were a long time a-building, its first date being 
1638, and its last of importance, 1865. During two 
centuries the tastes of those who could afford to build 
summer palaces are reflected in this great monument, 
and this book of Udo von Alvensleben is a most systematic 
account of the architects who succeeded each other and 
the artists who provided the paintings, sculptures, and 
other decorations, of whom biographies are provided. 
There were some thirty in all of importance, two-thirds 
of whom were Italian, the others German. Interesting 
and important as are the buildings themselves, the 
importance of the garden and park development is 
insisted on very properly from the first great original 
to the tree plantations, the architectural and classical 
gardens, with their wealth of sculpture. The inner decor- 
ation of the palace is generally of a more ornate character 
than the exterior architecture, which throughout all its 
phases managed to maintain an almost sober classical 
quality. Herrenhausen is a fine architectural monument, 
and this book is worthy of its subject. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ART, by RUTH DE ROCHEMONT. 
8vo, pp. xv 635 plates 16 + map. Cloth. (New 
York and London: Macmillans.) 25s. 

The title of this book gives the idea that it is a philo- 
sophical work; a dissertation on esthetics, which it is 
not. It is a popularly written account of the great schools 
of painting, sculpture, and print-making. No work could 
deal with the evolution of art which failed to give a good 
account of the mother of the arts—architecture. Like 
many American books on art, it presupposes no special 
acquaintance and sets out to instruct the reader in “‘ The 
Ways and Means of the Painter” and “ The Technique 
of the Painter,” and succeeds in rendering very good 
accounts. But in the chapter on sculpture various 
ancient heresies are accepted and enlarged upon, such 
as “ the principal work of the sculptor is not the chipping 
away of stone, but the building up of clay.” Again, “ it is 
the clay model which must foreshadow the eventual 
marble.” Such principles were accepted for more than 
a century it is true, and they are responsible not only for 
neo-classicism, but the deplorable chaos which followed 
and showed no signs of weakening until the dawn of the 
present century. 

It would have been useful if Ruth de Rochemont had 
pointed out that there are two main kinds of sculpture, 
cut and moulded; that the two are opposed and must not 
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be confounded; that their techniques are absolutely 
different. Some glimmering of the great truth under- 
lying glyptic and plastic, however, is shown when it is 
stated that “it is not permitted that a marble statue 
should show the technique of clay.” Why then have a 
clay model at all when it is permitted, nay, demanded, 
that carving shall be done direct? It might be added 
that it is not permitted that a modelled statue shall 
exhibit the qualities proper only to a carved one, but we 
are only now approaching to that counsel of perfection. 

Otherwise, the author’s accounts of processes and 
materials are useful and certainly valuable to all those 
who would become students of painting and sculpture. 
As to the general purpose of the book, certain phases of 
European painting in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, the 
Netherlands, England, and America are dealt with, and 
cursorily, the sculpture of Egypt, Greece, and that of 
“the Modern World,” but the whole viewpoint of the 
book is sectional and no attempt is really made to see 
Art and to see it whole. The few lines devoted to the 
ethnographical aspect include such things as that 10,000 
years before Christ the accurate representation of animal 
forms reached an “‘ astounding degree of technical skill.” 
As to the monuments of ancient Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Assyria, the author questions “ how far these works 
belong to the domain of art, for the zsthetic impulse, 
the purpose of creating or expressing the beauty that 
intensifies all the values of life, is a very minor element 
of them.” This is an astounding degree of unfounded 
generalization and seems to imply that works of art are 
made for the parlour instead of being the outcome of the 
labours of the great mother architecture; a somewhat 
mischievous impression to convey to the pioneer in art 
knowledge and understanding. As if to emphasize the 
general appeal to the uncultured, a very useful section 
on prints brings to a close an earnest, painstaking, and 
illuminating volume. 


AUGUSTE RODIN: UMENI, by Jarostav HrNCER. Sm. 
8vo, pp. 190 + plates 16. Paper. (Prague: The Manes 
Society.) Cr. 16.50. 

The publication of the life and opinions of Rodin 
in the Czech language is an event which the excellence 
of the attempt thoroughly justifies. There is no school 
of sculpture in Europe at the present time which has 
more carefully considered and weighed up Rodin’s 
principles than the Czechoslovakian, and no nation 
which is more interested in sculpture. Since Rodin 
worked there has been no more vital plastic artist than 
the Czech Jan Stursa, his mind so laden with the prob- 
lems of his art that he had to commit suicide. It is 
fitting, therefore, that this exposition of Rodin should 
come from the pen of a Czech writer. It is well illus- 
trated, for most of the pieces are those in marble; 
those which in books on Rodin are increasingly liable 
to be overlooked. Not that Rodin carved them direct, 
but that he tried valiantly to tussle with the marble 
problem as Michelangelo did before him, and one of the 
little chapters of this book deals with Michelangelo and 
Pheidias apropos of this. Consequent on the in many 
ways unfortunate reproduction of Rodin’s bronzes for 
transmission to all parts of the world, Rodin is more and 
more regarded as a purely plastic artist; he was, but 
that must not blind us to the fact that he wanted to be 
glyptic, too, but his technique was inadequate for his 
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imaginative powers; he wanted to be dynamic in marble 
and that is why these marbles are not successful; that 
is where Rodin failed, as others did before him, since, 
and are doing at the present day. It is well to be 
reminded of these things by the illustrations in this 
interesting and important little volume. 


PHEIDIAS, by JoHN GALEN Howarp. Cr. 8vo, pp. ix + 287. 

Cloth. (New York: Macmillans.) 1os. 6d. 

You might wish, but it would be a wistful wish, for a 
long poem on a great sculptor. It is almost an impos- 
sibility, but yet it has been attempted, characteristically by 
an American; one to whom poetry offers no terrors and 
but few difficulties. A long poem on the philosophy 
of sculpture might be possible, but hardly one on the 
life of a great sculptor from which esthetic has been 
largely omitted. A sculptor’s daily task is a humdrum 
affair, and John Galen Howard has not succeeded in 
proving that even the greatest sculptor’s daily life was not 
humdrum. The Greek sculptors were workmen, and 
here are nearly 300 pages devoted to a workman who was 
a genius, but whose genius does not emerge during the 
perusal of these thousands of pedestrian lines of blank 
verse. It could not be done, but John Galen Howard 
has made a gallant attempt; and where he has failed, in 
spite of all his industry and love of poetry, it is difficult 
to see where another could succeed. 


DESEGNI DI MODIGLIANI, di LAMBERTO VITALI (Arte 
Moderna Italiana. N.15.) Sm. 8vo, pp. 15 + plates 30. 
Sewn. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) Li. 10. 

The library of modern Italian art has hitherto been 
confined to painting and sculpture, but the present issue 
begins a series of drawings. It could not have been 
more interestingly inaugurated, for Modigliani was 
a draughtsman primarily, and a fine one. His drawings 
from life convey more than do many pictures; his purity 
of line is astonishing; he uses the continuing line, and in 
his nude studies it is a sufficient revelation. Even in 
his portraits he is almost penurious and produces character 
with the least expenditure of effort. The frontispiece to 
the brochure is a reproduction of Modigliani’s death- 
mask; a melancholy reminder. 


DURER’S APOKALYPSE UND IHR UMKREIS, von Franz 

STADLER. 8vo, pp. xiii + 127 + plates 16. Sewn. (Munich: 

R. Piper.) M. 7. 

The times in which the art of engraving reached 
its height and the Renaissance opened in Germany 
synchronize: Albert Diirer was responsible for both 
phenomena. His “ Apokalypse ” is the work which incor- 
porates them. He had been to Italy and had shed Gothic 
predilections of his graphic, but was to retain a good deal 
of the Gothic spirit. As to form, from his entrance into 
Italy it became that of the new art he found there; a 
pagan art, the free principles of which he grafted on to 
his medievalism. In Italy he, as well as others of his 
and other races, became enamoured of the nude and 
pursued it with ever-increasing success. From the year 
1494 until the close of the century his drawing became 
truer and stronger; as to his ideas, they were already 
fecund and valiant enough. The five years during 
which he accomplished the “ Apokalypse” were very 
important, and it is to this period that Franz Stadler 
devotes his attention, discussing the conditions under 


which the great work was conceived ard carried through 
and those influences, Italian and otherwise, that led to 
the form of its creation. It is an ingenious discussion, 
and every Diirer student will follow its lines with deeply 
engaged attention. 


YU UND KUANG ZUR TYPOLOGIE DER CHINESIS- 


CHEN BRONZEN, von JOrG TRUBNER. 4to, pp. 32 + plates 
Ixix. Cloth. (Leipzig: Klinkhardt and Biermann.) M. 66 


This book is a specialized publication in a limited 
edition which all collectors and students of Chinese 
bronzes will have to possess or study. Not only do its 
photogravure plates present some superb examples, but 
the notes to all are full, and much of the information is of 
extreme value and not to be found together elsewhere. 
Most of the examples are in the famous collections of 
America, Japan, and England, and have been represented 
in important books on Chinese art. But in this fine 
volume the whole sumptuous beauty of these works of a 
great period is concentrated. There are other collections 
still unexplored by connoisseurs which contain. pieces 
equal in beauty and interest. In the Hilditch Collection 
at Manchester there is a room of bronze vessels which 
individually and as a whole from a single source cannot 
be beaten. But here there are the picked treasures of 
several collections, and there is no manner of doubt as to 
their great character. The examples are for the most 
part handled vessels of superb design, but there are some 
examples of other cast forms. There is nothing more 
characteristic of the finest Chinese design than the 
decoration of these beautiful pieces, largely conventional, 
but with the usual insertion of animal motives. The 
book is a handsome catalogue raisonné which will 
be sought after when it goes out of print, and this will 
probably be quite soon. 


UNTERITALIEN, SIZILIEN, SARDINIEN, MALTA, TRI- 
POLIS, KORFU: Handbuch fiir Reisende, von KARL 
BAEDEKER. 16 Auflage. Cr. 8vo., pp. Ixxvili + 530 + maps 
and plans 75. Cloth. (Leipzig: Karl Baedeker.) M. 15. 
The new edition of the guide to Lower Italy and that 

intensely interesting part of the Mediterranean associated 

with it is welcome. It is divided into forty-four routes 
and covers some of the most beautiful and classical places 
in Europe : Naples and Pompeii; Palermo and Syracuse; 

Corfu and Malta. The detail of the many pages is, of 

course, immense, and one can hardly praise a Baedeker, 

but only acclaim a new edition. 


JOHANNES AMOS COMENIUS: A Foreword by President 
T. G. MASARYK. 8vo, pp. 61. Sewn. (Prague: “ Orbis ”’ 
Printing Company.) 

This brochure has a varied interest : it is a fine speci- 
men of artistic printing in Garamond type under the 
editorship of Arthur Novak of the Czech Academy of 
Arts and Literature at Prague, and it has for frontispiece 
the engraved portrait by Vaclav Hollar done from life of 
Comenius (Komensky), for the two were contemporaries. 
An interesting account of the great but early educationist is 
furnished by Dr. Jan Jakubec, professor at the Charles 
University, and a foreword by Professor Zubaty, presi- 
dent of the Czech Academy. It is one more indication 
of the vivid study of art and letters which now absorbs 
the intelligentsia of Czechoslovakia. 
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AT ROUEN By John M, Aiken 
Eition limited to 40 artist’s proofs at £3 3 0 each 


Tublished by Alex Reid and Lefévre, Ltd. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


THE LONDON GROUP: AT THE NEW BURLINGTON 
GALLERIES. 

I imagine that Mr. Richard Sickert’s “‘ Entente Anglo- 
Russe,” a very large painting, as sizes go these days, will 
be hailed as the clou of this year’s London Group show. 
It has a sub-title, “ Ballet after Cruikshank,” and from 
one of our evening newspapers, remarkable for its intelli- 
gent art journalism, I learn that it “is, in fact, one of 
those enlarged improvisations from small engravings in 
Victorian books, on pot-lids and so forth, which he has 
made from time to time in recent years. Van Gogh made 
similar experiments . . . and Sickert can also point, of 
course, to Shakespeare as a precedent.” All this, how- 
ever, does not seem to me to justify this extremely dull 
political cartoon painted in oils. What may be excusable 
improvised on paper and a small size may be—nay, must 
be—pretentious painted in oils on a large scale and framed 
as if it were a picture. 

However, that is the difficulty with modern art in 
general. In the old days when painting involved a good 
deal of “‘ swot ” the public got at least evidence of per- 
spiration, if not of inspiration, on the artist’s side as a 
guarantee of value; but ever since Whistler justified the 
price he charged for half a day’s work with the “ know- 
ledge of a lifetime,” artists have tried to make us think 
that absence of perspiration is presumptive evidence of 
inspiration. No heresy could be more dangerous, but 
also none more difficult to combat because any defence 
of perspiration tends to seem a defence of the dull, the 
uninspired, the laboured. One might perhaps in this 
exhibition cite Mr. Roger Fry’s “ Flowerpiece” as an 
example of good value for the money. I do not know 
how long the actual painting took the artist, but it is 
quite evident that he gave this picture much more thought 
than Mr. Sickert gave his large canvas; and also that 
he gave it a much higher “ finish” as a painting. His 
“* Salle de Caryatides, Louvre,” equally thoughtful though 
less creative to my thinking, is not nearly so good a picture, 
but at least true painting—which the “ Ballet after 
Cruikshank” is not. Mr. Richard Sickert should study 
“* Sickert,” that admirable artist who was active during 
the first two decades of this century, or thereabouts; he 
was an excellent painter. 

There is a distinction to be made between painting 
and painting. One can only be done by modelling in 
pigment, whereas the other depends on drawing with a 
point or on “ writing” with colour. Here, in this show, 
one might cite especially Mr. Duncan Grant’s “‘ The 
Doorway” as a good example of true and successful 
painting, but, of course, there are others, amongst them, 
Mr. Mark Gertler’s ““ The Savoy Green,” a wonderfully 
brilliant chromatic “ concerto,” Miss Thérése Lessore’s 
“The World’s Fair,” Mr. Bernard Adeney’s “ Jars and 
Leaves,” Mr. Vivian Pitchforth’s ‘“‘ Thorpe, Yorkshire,” 
and Mr. Frederick Porter’s “‘ Gardens in Snow,” perhaps 
as fine a piece of pictorial observation and design as could 
be achieved by even the greatest of the nineteenth-century 
Masters. The collective group of the late Sidney W. 
Carline’s pictures, notably the “ Winter Morning in 
Downshire Hill” and the “ Willow Tree,” are also true 
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paintings, though not carried very far. On the other hand, 
in such pictures as Mrs. Polunin’s humorous “ Toledo,” 
in Mr. Edward Wolfe’s “ Reclining Man,” the “ writing ”’ 
element is as predominant as in the Sickert painting, just 
as the drawing element is evident in Mr. Paul Nash’s 
“Northern Adventure” or Mr. Ethelbert White’s 
** Guitar and Demijohn,” or in the two, albeit admirable, 
abstract compositions by Mr. J. W. Power, “ Trees ” and 
“Landscape.” The mixture of paintings of the two 
sub-categories tells often unfairly against the true painters, 
whose subtleties are swamped by the side of the obvious 
qualities of design or colour of the others. However, 
there is no room to enter more deeply into these problems 
here. The following paintings may be mentioned as 
worth noting for one reason or another. Mr. Sine 
Mackinnon’s “‘ Grey Day ” and “ Street in Montrouge,” 
Miss Frances Hodgkin’s ““ Open Window,” Mr. Maresco 
Pearce’s “ Pavillon Bleu ” and “ Still Life,” Mr. Adrian 
Allinson’s “ Arab Café,’”? Miss Vanessa Bell’s ‘‘ Siesta ” 
(but how naturalistic !), Mr. Edward Wolfe’s “ Lilies,” 
Mr. E. Burra’s “ Grog,” and Mr. Charles Gerrard’s 
“ Pondering,” which is the only example here of the 
now generally neglected art of expressing not only the 
body but also the mind. Amongst the watercolours and 
prints there is not much of special interest; though Clark 
Hutton’s colour lithograph of “ Two Ladies on a Sofa ” 
is a pleasant piece of work. 

The sculpture is important because it embraces four 
portraits by Mr. Epstein, viz. ““ The Hon. Stephen Ten- 
nant,” “ Professor John Dewey,” “ Tirania,” “‘ Lydia.” 
I have no preference; they are all masterly, not only in 
modelling, that is to say, in form, but also in the rendering 
of the informing spirit. Mr. Eric Schilsky’s portrait of 
Edouard Schilsky is done with some success in the 
Epstein manner, but lacks that static dignity which should 
accompany the rendering of realistic form. Unfor- 
tunately, I somehow missed the president’s—Mr. Rupert 
Lee’s—contributions, an omission too late to remedy, but 
Miss Lavender Dower’s squat “ Horseman ” amused me 
because the artist has overcome a difficulty—namely the 
modelling of the horse’s legs—by a neglect similar to mine : 
complete omission. 


PORTRAITS ENGRAVED IN MEZZOTINT BY JOHN 
SMITH (1652-1742) AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 
GALLERIES. 


It is hardly necessary to dwell on the importance of 
this exhibition by the earlier John Smith (1652-1742)— 
not to be confused with the later and unrelated John 
Raphael of that name—as regards the experienced collector 
whom it is bound to attract by reason of its rare and its 
unique impressions. Amongst these may be mentioned 
a “ probably unique proof before all letters ” of ““ Mme. 
Loftus,” after Kneller (see illustration, p. 305); a “ first 
state” of “‘ Queen Mary the Second,” after Wissing, of 
which only one other impression is known; a first state, 
to which the same comment applies, of “ The Hon. Ann 
Watson,” after d’Agar. There is a unique proof before 
all letters also of “‘ Robert, Earl of Ailesbury,” after Lely. 
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The exhibition, however, is instructive to a wider 
public; for, within the convention of the then compara- 
tively novel craft, John Smith’s powers of reproduction, 
or better, perhaps, of interpretation, are remarkable. 
He is especially good at “textures”; compare, for 
example, the last-named subject, or the “ Sir Philip 
Sydenham,” after de Haese, or the “Lady Brown- 
low,” where sumptuous silks and satins are set off against 
the textures of the background and staffage. In such 
studies of expression as de Medina’s “ William An- 
struther ” one suspects the mezzotint of being rather 
better than its original. Technically interesting is the 
mixture of engraving and mezzotint in such plates as 
“‘ William, Marquess of Annandale,” after Kneller (see 
illustration on this page), and “John Crawford of 
Kilbirny,” after de Medina, where the portrait is 
represented in an architectural framework. Aésthetically, 
however, the processes do not mix well, the mezzotinted 
portrait appearing to be in front and not, as it should 
be, behind the framework. 

It is amusing to think that one of the “ stars ” of the 
craft, such as John Smith, should have represented him- 
self in his portrait by Kneller as “ Holding partly un- 
rolled his print of this Master whose works he engraved 
exclusively.” “ A true connoisseur,” commented Chaloner 
Smith, according to the catalogue, “‘ a true connoisseur 
would now be horrified at seeing a print held by anyone 
in the manner represented, and it is probable that the 
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personage in his after life saw the error of his ways in this 
respect.” 

It is also probable, I think, that it merely shows 
that such prints were at first only esteemed in the sense 
in which we esteem a good photograph—collectors’ 
valuations came much later. 


MR. RALPH N. CHUBB’S WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS 
AND MR. WILLIAM L. CLAUSE’S OIL PAINTINGS AT 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Mr. Ralph N. Chubb’s “ Note ” which accompanies 
this exhibition of his watercolour drawings bears out 
what one expects. He takes himself too seriously. He 
really believes that the world might be reformed “ by 
spiritual means tomorrow, and even in the practical 
everyday sense adequately realized within at most a couple 
of generations. (Would I were but trusted with the 
direction !)” he exclaims. Mr. Chubb cannot be said to 
err on the side of diffidence! It is just conceivable that the 
world as directed by Mr. Chubb would not turn out to be 
an earthly paradise of “‘ spiritual delight, mental pleasures, 
such as music and contemplation, serene physical health, 
and beauty and activity, nakedness in perfect scenery 
beneath the sun, with freedom.” ‘‘ Nakedness ”’ seems 
to trouble Mr. Chubb, for it recurs with monotonous 
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insistence in most of his drawings; but he can 
rest assured that nakedness is one of those things 
that can be quite as much overdone as “ clothed- 
ness.” I do not think Mr. Chubb’s philosophy 
is very good, nor do I see that it has helped him 
to produce memorable works of art. His main 
“ originality ” seems to consist in illustrating his 
themes with the representation of youths instead 
of maidens—for example in “ The Market o. 
Souls ” or “ The New Betrayal ”—and why make 
a Golgotha out of “ Prime and Adolescence ” ? 
Much the best are the drawings which, like 
“* Design for the Happy Island,” are or appear to 
be only “‘ Designs,” without the metaphysical 
undercurrent or overtone. “ Nothing is good 
to any man which is not good to every man,” 
he says in his “ Note.” To me most of Mr. 
Chubb’s drawings are “not good ”—am I, 
then, to make the cruel inference, or would it 
not be better to say de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum and leave everyone free to believe that 
my view of his exhibition is mistaken ? 

Mr. Clause’s exhibition appears to me to 
be a horse of a very different colour. Mr. Clause 
stands firmly and comfortingly for his spectators 
on this earth, and this earth, moreover, in its 
sunniest moods. He seeks, in fact, to imprison 
the sun on his canvases. I say advisedly 
“imprison,” for there is a sense of captivity 
about his landscapes and his figures. He 
employs a kind of pointilism, not unlike 
Seurat’s in general effect, but in a much more 
positive key; moreover, the points do not consist 
of pure colour and the impasto is thicker and o. 
such spherical solidity that his canvases take on 
a characteristic texture. When the colours are 
painted in a severely restricted gamut and the 
forms repeat themselves, as in “Fells near 
Shap,” where solid roundness characterizes 
trees, clouds, hills, and even the stones in 
garden walls, one has the distinct feeling as if the 
whole were merely the aspect of a single vegetable 
growth—yet the effect is not displeasing. Other 
similarly pleasant but not quite so insistently 
spherical designs are “‘ Study of Trees,” “ The 
Orchard,” and the’ especially successful 
** Paddock.” In his large figure subjects, such 
as “The Two Friends” and “ The Bouquet,” a similar 
technique is employed, but the effect is too static. In 
“The Well ” and other subjects he solves problems such 
as “‘ La Thangue ” has set himself for years, by different 
means. In “ The Baby’s Bath ” and “ Under the Trees ” 
he appears almost academic or even Maddox Brownish, 
though in both cases a greater sense of design is evident 
—the pattern is better. It may be my fault, but to me 
** Edinburgh from Blackford Hill,” though not pointilistic, 
is the most pleasing landscape, and “Inn Garden at 
Claix ” the most satisfying design. 


PAINTINGS BY ERNEST STOCK AT THE BEAUX ARTS 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Stock, who, we learn from the foreword, is an 
architect, has the qualities of the painter and the decorator 
also; that is to say, he has a sense of colour and of pattern— 
but what surprises one rather is the absence of a feeling 
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JOHN SMITH, THE FAMOUS ENGRAVER 
After Sir Godfrey Kneller 
By permission of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi 


for space, which perhaps is intentional, but which in 
many cases unnecessarily degrades his paintings to the 
level of clever posters. As examples of his pattern-sense 
we cite the composition “New York Harbour” (4), 
“ Subway Construction ” (3), and “‘ Brooklyn Bridge ”’ (5), 
as an example of good design and fine colour “ Notre 
Dame ” (8). His pictures of Brittany have a rather more 
naturalistic effect, and there is in some of these, notably 
in “ Locquénolé, Morlaix River ” (16), and: especially in 
“Notre Dame de la Joie, St. Guénolé” (17), a feeling 
also of recession and space, as well as colour and light 
which lifts these things well above the level of the rest. 


PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS BY 
L. SCHNEIDER-KAINER AT THE LEFEVRE 
GALLERIES. 

Frau Schneider-Kainer must be a plucky little woman 
—she is little so far as physical size is concerned—to have 
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MADAME LOFTUS 
By permission of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi 


weathered the travels in Persia, Kashmir, China, and 
Tibet. Her companion at all events gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of what she had to face, from which a passage shall 
be quoted because in its own way the preface, ““ How the 
Picture Originated,” is as vividly descriptive as the 
paintings. “... Was Frau Schneider-Kainer painting 
on the bazaar roofs, then the police had to close the 
approaches, else the clay cupolas had collapsed beneath 
the weight of the onlookers. None the less the curious 
came squirming out of every hole! Was she painting in 
the street entrenched in some corner, then the people 
lay prone on the roofs, eager for a glimpse of the canvas. 
...In China, in blazing heat, the artist was often 
surrounded by such a compact mass of perspiring Chinese 
that she nearly got stifled and had to give up.” 

Done under such and other difficulties, Frau Schneider- 
Kainer’s paintings, both oil and watercolour must be 
regarded as notes or, as the author of the preface defines 
them, to explain the astonishment of the natives: ““ A human 
being, and a female at that, which writes faces and forms 
just as one puts letters on paper.” The paintings are, indeed, 
strongly marked with graphological qualities, even the 





After Sir Godfrey Kneller 


oils, such as the admirable “‘ Persian Dervish ” 
(1). The painter is manifestly a pupil of the 
Paris School of Painting; and it surprises one 
to learn that in Persia Nature has a French 
atmosphere, and does not appear Oriental. So 
far as one can judge by her paintings here it is 
evident that the artist finds watercolours more 
congenial, at all events for work done under 
such conditions. She scribbles the forms in 
charcoal and overlays them rapidly with colour. 
Her notes, though lacking depth in con- 
sequence of the method, are interesting, and 
she is particularly good at the human figure; 
as for instance, in “ Kashmir Girl” (3) and 
(13), both oils, and in the following water- 
colours: ‘‘Siamese Mother and Child” (2), 
“Indian Girl, Agra” (14), ““ Chinese Woman” 
(22). 


WATERCOLOURS BY P. H. JOWETT AT 
THE ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY. 


Mr. Jowett’s watercolours have the distinction 
of placing an emphasis on their medium; they 
are, Or seem, as it were, the “sport of water,” 
if one may coin a phrase on the analogy of the 
“* sport of nature.” They are light and limpid; 
their key is high and the range of colour, if 
one excepts an occasional emphasis of “strong” 
colour, restricted. Mr. Jowett handles this 
medium with great skill. Only occasionally 
does this restriction engender a flatness, a lack 
of recession which is obviously not intended 
—as, for example, in “ Landing Stage, Chaute- 
mesle,” or “‘ Trees and Water,” or “ Summer 
Evening,” where the eye cannot easily dis- 
entangle the various planes. 

Though not given a place of honour, 
“The Staircase’ seems to me to be one of 
the best pictures here, both the design and 
the colour are most satisfying; the same applies 
to “The Arbour” and “ Morning Coffee.” 
** Chez Madame Jerome” is likewise a fine 
design with a Sickertian overtone. “ Sussex 
Farm” is the strongest piece of watercolour painting 
here, whilst some of the still lifes, especially the apples 
of No. 6, have for the medium unusual solidity. 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY DOUGLAS DAVIDSON AND 
[VON HITCHENS AT THE LONDON ARTISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 92 NEW BOND STREET. 


It is interesting to compare the works of these fellow- 
exhibitors, who have divided the wall space at their 
disposal in a commendably fraternal spirit. There is a 
certain affinity, too, in their art, for neither of them is a 
content with Nature as she appears to the outer eye. 
They do not exactly wish to’ improve upon her, but 
rather to abstract such facts which have given rise to 
their zsthetical emotions. Mr. Davidson and Mr. 
Hitchens both rely equally on colour-harmonies, but 
whereas the former favours the black pole of the chromatic 
sphere, the latter keeps in the regions of white. Mr. 
Davidson, however, does not go so far in abstraction as 
his companion, on whose principles I have discoursed 
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in these pages before. Mr. Hitchens has in this exhibi- 
tion perhaps not quite so many attractive compositions as 
before, but a painting he calls “ Study ” (17) is an ex- 
tremely interesting experiment in dynamic design. It 
constitutes a chromatic rhythm—the reader must pardon 
these technical terms which smack, I know, of zsthetical 
snobbery, but must be employed if the reader or spectator 
is not to be sidetracked into futile comparisons with 
Nature—the picture, then, constitutes a chromatic 
rhythm developed out of a representation of a girl seated 
at a dessert-table. The rhythm is, however, not self- 
contained within its frame and seems to continue— 
curiously diminished at its apex by the eye of the girl, 
downwards and out of the frame—contrary to Mr. 
Hitchens’ usual success in keeping his rhythm well 
within its material confines. For this reason, though the 
study is perhaps the most interesting of his paintings here, 
others, such as “ Passage” (13), “ Paradise” (14), 
“Autumn Landscape” (16), and “ Tulips” (21), are 
more satisfying. 

Mr. Davidson’s also very harmonious colour is 
stronger, conceived in a major key, his art altogether less 
abstract and perhaps more virile, but he lacks, so far at 
all events, his confrére’s power of rhythmic design, in 
which respect the “ Nude ” (10) seems to me far and 
away the best. “Still Life” (1), “ Cyclamen and 
Cineraria ” (9), “ Flowers ” (12), and ““ Near Cambridge ” 
11), the latter a landscape with good space feeling, have, 
for me, the strongest appeal. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL GROUP AT THE 
GODFREY PHILLIPS GALLERIES. 


This “ International Group ” bears the hall-mark of 
Paris. It consists of two contributors from England, 
namely, Mr. Nelson Geoffrey and Miss Nina Hamnett; 
two from France, Madame Quenneville, Monsieur (?) 
Richard; one from Belgium, Monsieur Edgar Gilmont; 
two from Germany, Herren Dietz Edzard and Springer; 
one from Spain, Sefior Sola; one from Poland, M. 
Zavado; and one from Algeria, Abdul Wahab. Miss 
Nina Hamnett’s drawings in pencil and charcoal (43 and 
45) are certainly excellent. M. Gilmont has some 
originality in his hot colour; but Herr Edzard is without 
a doubt the most important artist of the group. There 
are affinities with Corot and — McBey, but these names 
must only be taken as indicating an orientation for English 
readers, not in any sense an imitation. One would like 
to see more of this artist’s work, who has already a 
reputation on the Continent. 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, FOUNDER 
SIR JOSEPH DUVEEN, BT. THE STOCKHOLM 
EXHIBITION. 


On October 26, Sir Howard Kennard, British Minister 
to Sweden, opened, in the Royal Academy of Stockholm, 
a representative collection of works by living British 
artists. The exhibition includes paintings by Sir William 
Orpen, Sir John Lavery, Messrs. Wilson Steer, Sickert, 
Rothenstein, John, etc. etc. Sculptors like Messrs. 
Epstein and Reid Dick have also contributed, and the 


exhibition may be said to be really representative of its 
kind. 
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HURSTMONCEAUX CASTLE 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S SALE OF THE CONTENTS OF 
HURSTMONCEAUX CASTLE ON NOVEMBER 5, 1929. 


Hurstmonceaux Castle has lost in its late owner, 
Lt.-Col. Claude W. H. Lowther, a guardian whom it will 
be difficult to replace. The castle itself dates from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. It was built, 
according to Mr. Avray Tipping’s article in “ Country 
Life,” cited by Messrs. Christie in their catalogue, by 
Sir Roger de Fienes, who must either have been baptized 
when he was an adult or who could hardly have been 
more than twenty-one years old at the time, for his 
father was buried there in 1405. 

Having been sold by an extravagant descendant in the 
seventeenth century, this splendid edifice was eventually, 
we learn, “ disroofed and gutted in 1777.” After more 
than a hundred years of decay, Col. Lowther repaired it in 
parts and inhabited it until his death. 

It is the contents of the living-rooms which Messrs. 
Christie are offering for sale by auction on November 5. 
From the illustrations in these pages it will be seen that 
the dispersion of the furniture is to be regretted because 
it was here seen in surroundings of quite exceptional 
fitness. Even the catalogue indicates this. It begins : 
“The Gate House entrance. 1. Two small gilt cannon, 
on gilt stands. 2. An iron mantrap; one other; and a 
pair of iron andirons. 3. A suit of chain mail; and four 
halberds. 4. A hall porter’s chair . . .” and so forth. 
The dining hall contains English and foreign fourteenth-, 
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GOSPEL (BINDING), TWELFTH CENTURY, ORIGINALLY IN THE MONASTERY OF S. MAURITIUS EXTRA 
MUROS AT MUNSTER, WESTPHALIA 


To be sold by Messrs. Frederick Muller & Cie., Amsterdam 
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THE DINING HALL, HURSTMONCEAUX 


fifteenth-, and sixteenth-century coffers, cupboards, 
tables, chairs, etc., and so forth throughout the rooms a 
quantity of old furniture, pictures, statuary, glass, rugs, 
embroideries, tapestries; the piéce de résistance being 
a panel of Brussels tapestry, 27 ft. 6 in. wide, 10 ft. 9 in. 
high, dating from the early eighteenth century, signed 
V. Leyniers, and representing one of the battles of 
Alexander the Great. The sale is all-embracing, for its 
last lot concludes with “‘ two toilet mirrors and a towel- 
horse.” Sic transit gloria mundi. 


ART SALES. 


Maison Frederick Muller & Cie.—A number of impor- 
tani art sales are to take place at the Maison Frederick 
Muller & Cie., Amsterdam, during November, under the 
Direction Mensing, viz. on November 21, drawings by 
Old Masters; on November 22, illuminated manuscripts 
from the tenth to the sixteenth centuries; and from 
November 19 to 22, Old Master paintings, objets d’art, 
and old prints from the collections of Prince Alexander 
Romanowsky, Duke of Leuchtenberg, the late F. J. E. 
Horstmann, and others. Catalogues with 200 plates are 
being prepared at the moment of writing. We are ab‘e 
to give some examples of items included in the sales; 
viz. a landscape by Berck Heyde (see below) from the 
Horstmann collection, and a Gospel dating from the twelfth 
century (see p. 307). This belonged originally to the 
monastery of S. Mauritius extra Muros at Miinster in 
Westphalia. The illustration shows the binding with a 
romanesque plaque in ivory. 


Messrs. Rudolph Lepke’s Kunst Auctions Haus of 
Leipzig announce the following sales for November : 

November 15. Basner Collection, Danzig: Antiques 
and Old Master paintings. 


November 19. Old Master paintings from the 
collection of a Viennese collector. 


End of November. Paintings of German Masters of 
the nineteenth century from a foreign museum. 
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LANDSCAPE 


By Berck Heyde 


To be sold by Messrs. Frederick Muller & Cie., Amsterdam 
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PORTRAIT 
By Hipolito Hidalgo de Caviedes 


HIPOLITO HIDALGO DE CAVIEDES 


Ever since he was one year old, Sefior Hidalgo de 
Caviedes has done nothing but paint, his general studies 
being over after that age. This is his personal account of 
the matter, and it suggests that he must have been, even 
for a modern Spaniard, a strenuous child. Possibly the 
general knowledge and insight displayed in his work 
results, as such things may, from artistic studies. The 
vivacious baby became a vivacious painter, whose present 
powers, as a young man, advertise well the benefit of early 
beginnings. 

The son of an artist in a land of artists, Sefior Hidalgo 
de Caviedes was born to artistic sensitiveness and to the 
natural corollary of such sensitiveness—dislike of official 
teaching in art. Diplomas have been found useful as 
backgrounds for drawings because of their soft cream 
colour. The diplomas were gained, however, and in- 
struction in various matters at the Special Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Gravure at Madrid. The art 
thus evolved is strong, modern and, above all, national. 
The essential quality and beauty of Spanish art runs 
through it, whatever subject is chosen. Sefior Hidalgo de 
Caviedes recently held a notable exhibition in Madrid and 
contemplates a visit to the United States. 

I. W. S. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF .THE ROYAL WATERCOLOUR 
SOCIETY 

It is necessary to preface almost any notice of this 
Society by the remark that the standard of its members is 
always high, and that their contributions do not vary 
greatly in outlook or spirit. The exceptions, and there are 
generally some, though this year even fewer than in other 
years, only help to prove the rule. 

The most up-to-date-looking exhibit here is Mrs. 
Laura Knight’s cartoon for her last Academy picture 
“* Charivari,” and amongst the* most original—in other 
words, personal—contributions are, as one would expect, 
Mr. Hartrick’s. Mr. Hartrick has what the Edwardian 
novelettist likes to describe as “a certain je ne sais quoi” 
that endears his perhaps not conspicuously well done 
subjects to one. Here it is his “Lyme Regis.” “Amongst 
other more independent exhibits are Mr. Harry Morley’s 
and Mr. Job Nixon’s: the former’s “ Pilgrimage of 
SS. Trinita ” and the latter’s “‘ Bank Holiday—Hampstead 
Heath,” notable on account of their manipulation of 
crowds in a landscape setting. The brilliance of the vice- 
president’s (Mr. Russell Flint’s) performances makes one 
feel that their subject-matter is submerged in a spate of 
bravura. The very opposite seems true of the late Henry 
Henshall’s little memorial group. Henry Henshall 
favoured sentimental subjects, but the painstaking skill 
and obvious sincerity with which they were done after all 
redeems them. 





EL ALMACEN DE OBJETOS DE NAUTICA 
By Hipolito Hidalgo de Caviedes 
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STUDY OF TREES 


At the Royal Institute 


PAINTINGS, CERAMICS, SILVER, BY SVEND 
HAMMERSHOI. EXHIBITED UNDER THE AUSPICES 


OF THE ANGLO-DANISH SOCIETY AT THE R.I.B.A. 


GALLERIES 

Long familiar with the Ibsenish eeriness of the empty 
sun-fecked interiors that have made Vilhelm Ham- 
mershéi’s name famous, I visited this exhibition of his 
younger brother Svend’s with some curiosity. There 
is here, too, the same kind of psychological overtone, 
only the difference in subject matter makes it less 
conspicuous. Mr. Svend Hammershdi’s subjects are 
architecture and trees, either alone or combined; but 
since architectural and arboreal detail offers less visual 
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By S. Hammershii 
of British Architects 


quietude to the eye than the sparse and hardly 
broken horizontals and verticals of walls and windows 
and vistas of open doorways in unfurnished rooms, 
the psychological effect is partly concealed. Neverthe- 
less, I find it present in these views of Oxford colleges, 
details of Wells Cathedral, in the trees and old tiled roofs 
of Copenhagen. Possibly it may be realistically Danish 
—it certainly is not English—this low-toned, smooth, 
aspect of things which are more certainly in the fourth 
dimension than in the third. In this sense one is par- 
ticularly impressed with such subjects as the “ View 
of Christ Church, Oxford”; “ Poplar, Christ Church, 
Oxford”; “The Tower and Chapel of Magdalen” ; 
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“The Trees and Old Tiled Roofs of Copenhagen ”; and 
the Tree subject here illustrated (see page 310). In his 
ceramics and silver ware there is a certain Viking 
grandeur—shall we call it?—rather than French grace or 
English simplicity. 


WATERCOLOURS BY WILFRID R. WOOD AT MESSRS. 
JAMES CONNELL’S GALLERIES 


Mr. Wilfrid R. Wood’s watercolours have a strong 
topographical interest: Tangier, Gerona, Guadix, and 
Ronda are architecturally, historically, and ethno- 
graphically lovely places and so “ artistic ” that an artist 
can hardly help making good pictures of them provided 
he has sufficient skill to render more or less accurately 
what he sees. This Mr. Wood evidently possesses, and 
in such drawings as “ Church of San Felicé, Gerona ” 
(14), “ The Bridge, Ronda ” (33), and “ Ronda ” (39) he 
has made the most of his gifts as a topographer. Never- 
theless, I cannot help feeling that the wonders of the 
South have not done nearly so well for him as an artist as 
the simple charms of Hampstead Heath. This subject 
(21) has yielded him an esthetically more satisfying 
result than all the rest—owing perhaps to the bank- 
holiday “‘ Slide ” or “ Glide,” or whatever those attractive 
architectural spirals are called. 


PAINTINGS BY ALEXANDRE TROIN AT THE BLOOMS- 
BURY GALLERY, 34 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 


Monsieur Alexandre Troin is described on the 
invitation card as “ The Wine-growing artist of La 
Lavandou ”; I am also told that he is a wealthy man. 
His paintings are better than one would expect from 
these two handicaps, but none of them seems to me to 
possess much more than derivative qualities—Cézanne 
being the primary influence, though in one of the still- 
lifes there is a little of Braque, and in another perhaps 
something of Odilon Redon. 

Miss Joan Druce and Dr. Stanilas Osiakovski, who 
have just taken these attractive new rooms, deserve to 
be congratulated on their “ new move.” 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


The British Institute of Industrial Art will hold its 
autumn exhibition in the north court of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, S.W.7 (by kind permission of the 
Director and of the President of the Board of Education), 
from November 9 to December 18 (admission free). The 
main part of the exhibition will consist of examples of 
British Industrial Art, including furniture, pottery, 
textiles, metalwork, and products of the building crafts 
and the book and printing trades. The exhibition will 
also include the Institute’s permanent collection of recent 
work by British artists, craftsmen, and manufacturers, 
and a section illustrating certain modern tendencies in 
European Industrial Art. 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ART 
HISTORY 

The next International Congress of Art History, which 
follows on the lines of the Congress of 1912 in Rome and of 
1921 in Paris, will take place in Brussels in 1930. It will be 
specially devoted to the art of the Middle Ages and of the 
present. The seat of the organizing committee is at the 
Royal Museums of Art, 9 rue du Musée Bruxelles, from 
whom full information may be obtained. 


and Notes 





SNOW IN BLOOMSBURY 
At the Godfrey Phillips Galleries 


By C. Ginner 


CHARLES GINNER’S EXHIBITION 


Some twelve years ago, Charles Ginner, with the late 
Harold Gilman, invented a movement called ‘‘ Neo- 
Realism,” which was to initiate a way of painting things 
as they are while excluding the personality of the painter. 
It was a hopeless proposition, but it is the objective 
quality aimed at that distinguished Ginner’s work. 
Although his pictures all show the definite personality of 
the painter, his methods and his vision are his own, and 
the special degree of reality which he-does achieve may 
pass as neo-realism. 

Few painters have pursued their paths with more con- 
centration on their particular aims or more indifference 
to the isms and fashions which have agitated the younger 
painters around them—he has presented a bland front 
to the storm. Steadily he has been acquiring a reputa- 
tion, all the sounder no doubt for the fact that he has not 
sought it, and so the exhibition of his latest work at the 
Godfrey Phillips Gallery is something of an event. 

Ginner’s dreams are not only of bricks and mortar, 
of houses heaped against houses, of forest of roofs and 
chimneypots—those he paints as though he loved them 
and with a technique peculiarly suited to the purpose. 
But at moments he paints a woman’s portrait or a 
bunch of flowers, and with the same unvarying sure 
technique, but his heart is not really with either. It is 
reigning in some suburban street whose perspective evokes 
in him not perhaps a passion but a solid satisfaction. 
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Curiously enough, his technique, massed and con- 
solidated as it is, derives originally from French impres- 
sionism in its analysis of colour, but he expresses solidity, 
substance, and character rather than atmosphere and 
light. Perhaps he has solved in his own way the problem 
that perplexed Cézanne—to give to impressionist painting 
the enduring solidity that distinguishes the art of the 
museums, J. B. MANSON 





ELEPHANT (BRONZE) 
At the Abdy Galleries 


By Rembrandt Bugatti 


REMBRANDT BUGATTI: MODELLER OF ANIMALS. 
EXHIBITION OF BRONZES AT THE ABDY GALLERIES 


The present century has produced half a dozen fine 
animal sculptors, and Rembrandt Bugatti is one of them. 
He was not a monumentalist, a maker of equestrian 
statues, or of any works on a large scale, like Frémiet, or 
even Barye; he was an intimate interpreter of animal life; 
a naturalist, too imbued with a fine sense of form to be a 
realist; a mere maker of portraits. His studies have 
great decorative value. 

He was born at Milan in 1884 and started life in the 
crafts, for his father was that Carlo Bugatti, designer, 
painter, and sculptor; the celebrated Milanese fabri- 
cator of furniture of so unusual a character that it created 
a furore in his native city and even beyond. There were 
two sons introduced into this unique business, in which 
they were for a time to serve. Both had great talents like 
their father, Carlo Bugatti, a man of considerable powers 
and violent character. One of these is the celebrated 
motor-engineer and inventor, Ettore Bugatti, after whom 
the well-known motor-car is named, and the other, 
Rembrandt Bugatti, the modeller of animals. Carlo 
Bugatti did not fail to recognize his sons’ artistic leanings, 
but made play to discourage them—believing that his sons 
prospered better in opposition—by bad, rather than by 
kind treatment. Lasckoff, the Polish painter and sculptor, 
told me that corporal punishment even was resorted to— 
a case of flogging the willing horse. 
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The boy was paid a small sum in lire every week for 
the work he did in his father’s atelier, but this he refused, 
beyond just enough to pay for admission to the gallery 
of the theatre, of which he was very fond. He had no 
other use for money. Already, after working long hours 
in the workshop, he was stealing away into the country, 
where he modelled cows and other living animals, in 
plasticine taken from his father’s store. He never re- 
ceived any academic instruction, but, with the con- 
nivance of Ettore, young Rembrandt entered the studio 
of Prince Troubetzkoi, who, born at Como, was associated 
with Milan, and made his interesting studies of dogs 
and horses there. These added fire to the young sculp- 
tor’s zeal and sent him more and more to study direct 
from Nature, and encouraged him in the intensive 
observation of animal psychology, form, and movement. 

In 1906 he went to Antwerp to work in the Zoological 
Gardens, and after a time to Paris, where the fine living 
specimens of the Jardin des Plantes enslaved him. He 
lived in poverty and worked feverishly, producing bronze 
after bronze, which came to be recognized as the master- 
pieces they are, and some of which are in the Luxembourg 
and the Musée du Petit Palais. He modelled with great 
delicacy and understanding lions and tigers, elephants and 
camels, stags and fawns, donkeys and hares, gazelles and 
zebus, kangaroos and panthers, cats and dogs, wolves 
and wild boars, goats, apes and bisons, and jackals 
and hippopotami, calves, jaguars, and leopards: in 
fact, all the better-known quadrupeds and many of the 
birds including the cock, pelican, stork, and swan, as well 
as snakes. His human studies of girls and men are fewer, 
but no less endowed with truth to life, and all these birds, 
animals and humans are modelled in a variety of poses 
almost bewildering, as was the feverish activity during 








LEOPARD (BRONZE) By Rembrandt Bugatti 
At the Abdy Galleries 


which Rembrandt Bugatti produced these plastic essays 
in truth to Nature. 

His countrymen did not follow him, for they do not 
appear to be naturalists and they do not, as a rule, resort 
to fresh subject-matter any more than to fresh methods. 
There are many equestrian works in Italy, but these, as 
such, were outside Bugatti’s interests and scope, for he 
cared only for naturalistic representation. His scheme was 
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wide and his output large; large enough to make in itself a 
distinguished and unique contribution to modern sculpture. 

At the second biennial International Exhibition at 
Rome in 1923, Bugatti’s work was represented by thirteen 
examples, including studies of leopard, puma, panther, 
elephant, gazelle, and antelope. At the Galerie Hébrard 
in the Rue Royale in Paris, replicas of these and other 
works may always be seen. Their appeal is irresistible. 
There is no doubt that the lamentable and unfortunate 
death of the artist in 1915 deprived the artistic world 
of one of its greatest animaliers. 

At the Abdy Galleries in London, during September 
and October, thirty-two examples of Bugatti’s work were 
exhibited, and it is interesting to know, as an indication 
of the growing appreciation of sculpture in England, that 
a considerable proportion of them were sold. They were 
beautifully cast bronzes from the celebrated Hébrard 
foundry, beautifully patinated, the nuances of modelling 
so characteristic of the artist’s method, all wonderfully 
reproduced. KINETON PARKES 


DEATH OF M. BOURDELLE 


Last October Bartholomé died; this October Bour- 
delle: France has lost her two great monumentalists. 
Bourdelle showed the world again what a sculptural 
monument may and should be: his General Alvear 
at Buenos Aires, his Adam Mickiewicz memorial com- 
memorating Polish freedom, and his monument to the 
miners of France who fell in the war are three great 
architectural and sculptural works. To these have to 
be added the two colossal figures, conceived architect- 
onically, of the Virgin of Alsace on the hill at Niederdruck, 
and the Salute of France to the American troops at the 
Pointe de Graves, and the monument of the Defenders 
1870 at Montauban, his birthplace. Still architectural 
in application is the niche figure of Victory with a shield 
in memory of the French Deputies, and all the fine 
series of reliefs of the Arts and classical subjects on the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées. Of great importance, too, 
are his portraits, including Beethoven, Ingres, Carpeaux, 
Keeberlé, Rodin, Simu, Anatole France, Sir James S. 
Frazer, and some few women. His imaginative pieces are 
informed with true plastic passion, the more important 
being the Archer, and the Dying Centaur. His ideal 
figures of women indicate the trend of his research in 
esthetic, and his work as a whole exhibits a general 
style, founded on a merging of Gothic into classic; 
and denotes the most individual form expression of his 
period. Not only his work, but his personality had a 
great influence upon the sculpture of his time. He was 
an intellectual who knew the most important of his 
fellows; his students from all over Europe and from 
America became his evangelists; the studios of La Grande 
Chaumiére in the Impasse du Maine and his house in 
the Avenue near by were for many years the rendezvous 
of the world’s important artists. He was a talker, a 
critic, a poet, and his draughtsmanship, in line and in 
watercolour, was admirable. He was a prolific worker 
who struggled against a certain feebleness of constitution 
until he died at the age of sixty-eight. Emile Antoine 
Bourdelle was the most effective of all modern sculptors, 
he carried great works through to completion, for his 
knowledge was great and his artistic organization 
thoroughly effective. K. P. 





and Notes 





By }. E. Blanche 
Musée de Rouen 


ENGLISH ARTISTS AT THE PAUL GUILLEAUME 
GALLERY 


The Directors of the Paul Guilleaume Gallery have 
had the courage to bring together an exhibition of paint- 
ings that have only this in common, that their authors are 
English. Thus we find, for example, Richard Wilson, R.A., 
of long ago, and Augustus John, R.A., of today, Conder 
of the eighteen-nineties and Spencer of the nineteen- 
twenties, Wilson Steer and Paul Nash, amongst others, 
all in the same galére. One needs some brawn in one’s 
brain to perform the necessary evolutions of mind without 
vertigo or fatigue. On the whole, I think Richard 
Wilson, and particularly his landscape No. 8, deserves the 
palm; his painting is all done by mellow kindness, 
whereas our living artists almost in the degree of their 
age wax from the suavely indefinite of a Wilson Steer and 
the ironically indefinite of a Walter Sickert to the hotly 
passionate of a Matthew Smith or the coldly calculating of 
a Paul Nash. No censure is here necessarily implied, 
but rather an indication of changing view points. 
Mr. Paul Nash’s “‘ The Pool,” for example, is admirable, 
but it is cold—and the calculation, so far as the 
horizontal at the top of the design is concerned, in my 
feeling slightly wrong. Mr. Wilson Steer’s various 
contributions in watercolour and oil are likewise delight- 
ful, his landscape No. 1 very English—much more so 
than Richard Wilson, whose landscape No. 3 reminds one 
of a mixture of Guardi and Rembrandt. Space forbids, 
unfortunately, further comment. I can only add that 
all things considered Mr. Duncan Grant’s “ Spring 
Flowers ” seems to me far and away the finest “ bit of 
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colour” here ; but Mr. Stanley Spencer’s ‘ Cookham 
War Memorial” still seems to me lacking humour not 
so much in idea as in execution and design. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL. BY SEURAT 


It will surprise most of our readers to learn that the 
original of which our colour-plate facing p. 290 is a 
reproduction was painted by Georges Seurat. It suggests 
one of the Impressionists, perhaps Manet or even Degas. 
The explanation probably is that Seurat painted this 
picture before he had immersed himself in the study 
of Professor Rood’s (of Columbia University) optical 
experiments and constructed from it, in collaboration 
with Camille Pissarro, his semi-scientific theory of poin- 
tillisme. There are no. “ dots” in this painting nor are 
the touches of the brush made up of prismatically divided 
colours. The painting would in this case have been 
painted before 1886, the year of his first pointillist picture, 
the ““ Un Dimanche a la Grande Jatte.” 


ST. JEROME. BY PETRUS CHRISTUS 


Our colour-plate facing p. 251 is a reproduction of the 
little painting—it measures only 8 in. by 5} in.—in the 
possession of the Institute of Fine Arts at Detroit, 
U.S.A. It declares, as Mr. Roger Fry has justly said, 
“Petrus Christus’s conception of Van Eyck’s vision.” 
The pensive expression of the saint communicates to the 
spectator the sense of a portrait-likeness and the delightful 
still-life environment adds further to the feeling of 
intimacy and truth to life. 


LECTURE COURSES. 1929-30 


The forthcoming lecture season promises to be of 
more than usual interest. We have received the following 
programmes and announcements :— 


From University College, Department of Archzo- 
logy. Lecture courses on the “ History of Ancient 
Sculpture” and “ The Surroundings of Greek and 
Roman Life,” by the Yates lecturer, Ernest A. 
Gardner, Litt.D.; and on “ British Archeology,” 
by R. E. M. Wheeler, D.Lit. 

From University College, Slade School of Fine Art. 
Two courses of nine lectures each on “ Venetian 
Painting to the time of Titian,” and “ Sixteenth- 
and Seventeenth-Century Art,” by Professor Tancred 
Borenius, D.Lit., Ph.D. 


From the Registrar of University Extension we have 
also received a report, including amongst others the 
following lectures on art :— 

Mr. Percival Gaskell will deliver courses on “ English 
Painters” and “ Italian Painting,” at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; at Gresham College on “‘Sienese, 
Umbrian, and Venetian Painting”; at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic on “ Florentine Art of the 
Renaissance.” 

Professor E. A. Gardner, Litt.D., on “‘ Greek Sculp- 
ture,” at the British Museum. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., P.R.I.B.A., on the 
“ History of Architecture,” at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts. 
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Miss Elsie Fogerty on the “ Development of the Art 
of the Theatre,” at the Marylebone L.C.C. Literary 
Institute. 

Miss Elsa West on the “ History of the Development 
of Music and Musical Instruments,” at Morley 
College. 

Mr. H. V. Spencer on “ Lyrical Forms in Music as seen 
in the Music of the Nineteenth Century,” at the 
Peckham L.C.C. Literary Institute; and 

Mr. Clement F. Pitman on the “ Appreciation of Art : 
The National Gallery (Italian, Flemish, Spanish, and 
Dutch Schools),” at West Kensington Post Office 
Savings Bank. 


A new catalogue of the Kaiser Friederich Museum has 
just been published by Messrs. Paul Cassirer, Berlin. It 
deals with “ The German and Old Netherlandish Mas- 
ters,” and contains 500 illustrations, which practically 
cover the whole of this section of the museum. 

Two further volumes dealing with the Dutch and 
Flemish painting of the seventeenth century, the Italian 
and Spanish Schools, and the French Schools of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are to be issued shortly. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 

Our musical readers will be interested to hear that 
the Imperial League of Opera, founded by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart., have started an official organ entitled 
* Milo.” “ Milo” will be published monthly and has 
been inaugurated with the following objects :— 

1. To keep the League’s present members in touch 
with its work and progress. 

2. To draw the attention of those who have not yet 
joined the League to the necessity of establishing opera 
in England upon a firm basis. 

3. To interest and educate the public generally in 
all matters pertaining to opera. 

The first number opens with a “ Message from Sir 
Thomas Beecham,” and articles by such eminent persons 
as Frederic Austin, Charles B. Cochran, Professor E. J. 
Dent, Augustus John, Robert Nichols; and others are 
also to appear in early numbers. 

We reserve a more critical notice for a future occasion, 
but meantime wish “‘ Milo ” every success. 


THE PARKER GALLERIES 

The cause of the blind is naturally only remotely 
connected with pictorial art and, in fact, would, but for 
the exhibition and sale at the Parker Galleries during 
July, which was noticed in our columns, not concern us, 
strictly speaking, at all. However, the cause is so good 
and the annual report just issued by the National Institute 
for the Blind so interesting that we make no apology for 
referring to it. It will amaze most of us to learn from it 
the extraordinary number of ways in which blind persons 
can share the life of the sighted, owing to the activities of 
the National Institute and its voluntary helpers. We 
would ask our readers to apply for this well-printed 
and illustrated report, which contains, apart from the 
necessary “‘ dry facts,” a very considerable amount of 
highly interesting information, and we urge them in any 
case to give it the financial help it needs and so fully 
deserves. 
































THE ART OF FREDERICK DELIUS 


By CONSTANT LAMBERT 


HE purely musical emotion of 

Delius’s work makes any appreciation 

or analysis of his art somewhat diffi- 

cult. This, at first sight, may seem 
a little paradoxical, for Delius is often super- 
ficially classed among the “tone poets,” 
** musical impressionists,” and the like, and it 
is true that the greater proportion of his work 
is inspired outwardly by some poetical idea or 
actual poem. But, whatever its inception may 
be, his best work as it stands may be called 
purely musical in that its effect is not really 
dependent on any superficial realism or empty 
formalism. By purely musical emotion I 
certainly do not mean the cerebral fabrication of 
musical material that passes for “‘ pure music ” 
in certain by now rather démodé intellectual 
circles, but an emotional expression that could 
not be obtained in any other art. 

' The emotional quality of Delius’s music 
is intensified by the entire absence of con- 
ventional and accepted technical formule, and 
although this complete lack of any academic 
device results in an amazingly direct appeal to 
the ordinary listener, it is often a bar to his ap- 
preciation by the more sophisticated musician. 
Thus, one cannot say of any work by Delius 
(as one might of one by Ravel), “‘ Even though 
this does not appeal to you, you must admit 
it is consummately well done,” for, with 
Delius, technique and inspiration are not two 
separate entities but an indissoluble whole, and 
craftsmanship, as such, simply does not exist 
for him. For this reason his least satisfactory 
works are those in which he has bound himself 
to the more severe classical forms. The best 
of Delius is to be found, not in his concertos 
and sonatas, which are in a sense comparative 
failures, but in the exquisite series of works 
for chorus and orchestra (it would be a mistake 
to describe them merely as settings of poems) 


which includes ‘‘ Sea Drift,” “‘ Appalachia,” 
“Songs of Sunset,” and the “ Song of the 
High Hills.” It is in these that Delius finds 
his free-est emotional expression and, strangely 
enough, his most satisfactory formal expression. 
Only when he essays a set form do we find 
ourselves tempted to agree with those critics 
who condemn his work as formless. 

Technique and thought being so delicately 
fused in all his best work, it would be as foolish 
to waste time over pedantic criticism or 
analysis of the actual structure of his com- 
positions as it would be to seek for influences 
in the music of a composer so intensely 
personal. All that one can do is to attempt 
some appreciation of that rare, emotional 
quality, half melancholy, half contented, at one 
moment a reflection of the strange, inhuman 
beauty of elemental nature, the next moment a 
poignant expression of the transience of human 
emotion, which is the dominant characteristic 
of Delius’s art. 

Many writers have laid stress on the great 
influence of Nature in his work and have almost 
classed him as a Nature poet in music. Some 
of his titles (“ In a Summer Garden,” “ On 
Hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring,” “‘ Sum- 
mer Night on the River ’’) certainly tempt one 
to such a classification, but it would be the 
greatest mistake to look upon him only as a 
musical landscape painter. It would be safer 
to compare his works to landscape with figures 
in which both elements are perfectly balanced. 
Unlike either Wagner on one hand, or Debussy 
on the other, there is no scene painting in his 
music. Wagner’s scene painting is, of course, 
magnificently but a little self-consciously done. 
We seem to feel a certain theatrical swagger 
behind his sunrises and river scenes. ‘‘ This’ll 
fetch °em” we can almost hear the composer 
(with justice) say. Debussy, like a Chinese 
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poet, presents us with some exquisitely wrought 
and decorative detail from which we fill in the 
implied emotion. But with Delius the human 
passion and its background of elemental nature 
are inextricably woven, and inthis he reminds us 
of the best pages of Conrad rather than of any 
plastic artist. I am thinking of ‘‘ Sea Drift ” 
and “Appalachia,” where, to my mind, his art 
reaches its greatest height, and in particular 
of passages like the outburst of the chorus 
to the words: ‘‘ Shine, Shine, Shine!” in 
“Sea Drift,” or the entry of the solo voice 
in “Appalachia.” Such moments strike too 
deeply to bear analysis. 

As I said at the outset, it would be wrong to 
look upon Delius as a “ literary ” composer 
because one can relate his music to definite 
scenes and emotions. He never allows himself 
to be shackled by either dramatic or pictorial 
considerations and it is significant that the 
emotional climax and finest passage in his 
opera, “‘ The Village Romeo and Juliet,” is 
the orchestral intermezzo in which no word 
is sung and (in its original form at least) 
no action takes place. The purely dramatic 
scenes, such as the quarrel of the fathers, are 
by contrast singularly poor. This intermezzo 
is even more typical of Delius than his purely 
symphonic pieces. It has the almost un- 
bearable melancholy and nostalgia of so much 
of his music, and yet the mood cannot be 


described as pessimistic.. There is a vein of 
sensuous beauty which runs through even his 
most tragic moments and saves them from 
bleakness or austerity. 

It is this sensuous melancholy that is the 
most English quality in his music, which, for 
the rest, is not so national in feeling as some 
would have us believe. 

There has recently been a tendency to hold 
up Delius both as a pure Englishman and as 
a purely national composer. As every one 
knows, he is of mixed descent, and his music is 
equally free from a national label. He might 
more accurately be described as a Nordic 
composer, for his mentality is of a peculiarly 
un-Latin kind, and one cannot imagine his 
music having much appeal to the essentially 
practical and clear-cut French mind. One has 
only to think of the end of “Appalachia ” and 
then to compare its romanticism with the 
widely different romanticism of his friend 
Gauguin, as displayed in the marvellous 
“Nevermore,” to realize the gulf between 
them. 

However, if the patriotic propaganda on 
Delius’s behalf (which has even included an 
open letter in Fohn Bull) has helped to swell 
the audiences at the recent festival of his works, 
the end certainly justified the means, for his 
festival was a great and fitting gesture to one 
of the foremost creative artists of our time. 

















